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N the “ Autobiography of Lyman Beecher” 
it is related that when he was born he was 


that he was “actually wrapped up and laid 
such a puny child, being of premature birth, 


aside,” as not being fairly alive. The mother 
dying, the nurse thought she would look and 
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see if the infant did breathe, and finding that 
he did, concluded to wash and dress him, 
saying, “It’s a pity he hadn’t died with his 
mother!” And it is also told of him that he 
was so small he could be, and was, put into 
& quart pot, and the lid shut down. Yet 
this puny weakling lived, throve, grew in 
strength of body and of mind; received from his 
clear-headed father, the blacksmith, the chance 
of getting a liberal education ; lived a virtuous 
and useful life; achieved a grand reputation 
as a theologian, preacher, and reformer in 
God’s service; and became proverbial as “ the 
father of more brains than any man in 
America.” 

On what slender threads God hangs mo- 
mentous events! Had the careless nurse not 
taken a second look of curiosity at that half- 
dead child, the immense influence of Lyman 
Beecher and his children upon the hearts and 
minds of the American people would have 
been an unknown element. We propose to 
take a brief look at what that influence has 
been and is, and at the mode of its exertion. 

Concerning Dr. Lyman Beecher little can be 
said here. His fame is of the last generation ; 
it was a part of the mighty theological con- 
troversies which convulsed New England fifty 
years ago, and of the beginning of the resistless 
wave in which the temperance reform swept 
over the whole country. His doctrinal con- 
tests have passed away, leaving only a-reputa- 
tion for him as a bold, strong, original thinker, 
and a brilliant, powerful writer and orator. 
But the beneficent effects of his great efforts 
in the cause of saving men from the curse of 
intemperance stand yet, and are every, day 
growing and bearing fruit. Itis to him and 
his fellow-workers that we owe the change in 
public opinion on that matter; whereas, in 
his day, even among the best and most pious 
men, drinking was universal, and drunkenness 
a pardonable error; now the general feeling 
and habit of Christian communities are against 
these brutish indulgences. 

But our theme is, the Beechers of to-day ; 
and at the head of this sketeh we have given 
fuir likenesses of five of them, the most promi- 
nent and influential of their present generation. 

The lady at the left is Miss Catharine Esther 
Beecher, the eldest child of Lyman Beecher 
and Roxana Foote, born September 6, in the 
year 1800. Although Miss Beecher has been a 
valuable worker in the cause of education for 
fifty years, and a recognized authority in edu- 
cational and domestic matters for nearly forty 
years, she is still, at the age of seventy, an 





active, energetic, clear-headed, and indefati- 
gable laborer. This very autumn, her friends, 
and the many thousands who have known of 
her long and laborious career of usefulness, 
were astonished to hear of her having ac- 
cepted once more the position of Principal of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Female Seminary, an insti- 
tution which she herself founded nearly fifty 
years ago, and which has ever since maintained 
a high standard and reputation for excellence. 
For many years a teacher, and a very success- 
ful one, she has been chiefly known perhaps 
by her writings on educational and domestic 
topics in the current periodical literature of 
the last forty years, and by her books, which 
evince a very busy, fruitful mind, a wide 
range of experience and of thought, and a 
peculiar facility for explaining and making 
clear the “whys and wherefores” of things, 
in a simple and forcible style. Some of her 
writings are, “ Manuals of Arithmetic,” and 
elementary instruction- books in Theology, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, “ Domestic 
Service,” “ Housekeeper’s Receipt - Book,” 
“Letters on Health and Happiness,” “ Com- 
mon Sense Applied to Religion,” “ Domestic 
Economy,” which has been for thirty years a 
standard school-book for young ladies, until 
within a few years the issue of ‘‘ The American 
Woman’s Home,” by herself and her sister, 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe (through the publishing house 
of J. B. Ford & Co., New York), and its con- 
densed: form, arranged for schools, under the 
title of Principles of Domestic Science,” have 
naturally superseded the circulation of the 
older work. We understand this earnest and 
indefatigable authoress has in the press of the 
Harpers another book of a domestic character, 
called “ The Housekeeper and Health-keeper.” 
Like her father and all of her brothers and 
sisters, Miss Beecher has an inexhaustible fund 
of merry humor, good-nature, and quick wit, 
as well as good sense ; and her heart is to-day 
as genial,-as: kind, and as young as it was 
many years ago, That she may long remain 
to edify the young by her. cheerful and most 
sensible instructions, no one who knows her, or 
has read any of her books, can fail to wish 
most heartily. 

The lady at the right of the group in our vig- 
netteis Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, wife of Prof. 
Calvin E, Stowe, D.D., a distinguished orientalist 
and biblical scholar. It is almost superfluous to 
say anything of this lady. Her career has been a 
just result of her natural gifts, assiduously 
cultivated and industriously applied. It will 
be noticed of all this family that they are great 
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workers. Genius they all have, in one direc- 
tion or another; but they have regarded that 
as a Call, not to laziness, but to labor. And 
young people may as well understand that the 
facility which the writer and the orator gain, 
by which they seem so easily to coin money 
and to mold men’s minds, is acquired just as 
the musician’s art is, by long, patient, perse- 
vering effort—by training—by hard work. 

Mrs, Stowe commenced what we may call 
her outward life as a teacher in Miss Catharine’s 
Hartford Seminary. Born in 1812, Harriet was 
about fifteen or sixteen years old at that time. 
The children older than she were Catharine, 
William (foramany years a resident pastor in 
Brookfield, Mass.), Edward, of whom we shall 
have more to say presently, Mary (now the 
widow of the late Hon. Thomas C. Perkins, a 
prominent lawyer of Hartford, Conn.), and 
George (a minister, accidentally shot in 1843, 
in Chilicothe, O., where he was settled). 

It is hardly necessary to rehearse the early 
life of Harriet Beegher : her residence in Cincin- 
nati,O., when her father was at the head of Lane 
Theological Seminary, her marriage there with 
Professor Stowe in 1836, and her first publish- 
ed sketches of New England life and charac- 
ter (a theme of which she is reg@ded as the 
most brilliant and fascinating expositor), which 
were gathered in a volume of much popularity, 
“The Mayflower,”—these are familiar points to 
the reading public. After this came, in 1850, 
her removal with her husband to Brunswick, 
Maine; the writing there, in 1851-2, of “ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” founded very largely upon 
what she had herself seen and heard of the 
workings of slavery in Kentucky, just across 
the river from Cincinnati, where she had lived 
so many years; the subsequent removal to 
Andover; two trips to Europe, with “ Geogra- 
phy for my Children,” “ Dred,” “ The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island,” “The Minister’s Wooing,” and 
“ Agnes of Sorrento ” interspersed ; the removal 
to Hartford, Conn., in 1864, and the building 
there of a beautiful home; the strange impulse 
of inconsiderate generosity which led her to ex- 
pose herself to the basest misconception in the 
Byron matter for the sake of clearing the repu- 
tation of a dear friend ; her long series of felic- 
itous and immensely popular papers in the 
Atlantic Monthly, afterward re-published and 
widely sold in book form—“ Little Foxes,” 
“House and Home Papers,” etc.; the writing 
of “ Old Town Folks,” understood to be largely 
founded upon Dr. Stowe’s reminiscences of his 
own childhood; the continuance of “Sam 
Lawson’s Stories ” in the Atlantic ; the running 





of “Pink and White Tyranny” in Old and 
New; and now the beginning of one of her 
most charming and delightful tales, “ My Wife 
and I,” in her brother’s weekly religious paper, 
the Christian Union—all this record of activity 
and fertility, and hundreds of articles in the 
various periodicals of the times, are well known 
to our readers. 

Mrs. Stowe in person is delicate and small, 
with black, curling hair and bright, gray eyes. 
Her sunny smile gives a singularly pleasing ex- 
pression to a face not especially attractive in 
repose, when its look is thoughtful, inward, 
and reclusive. Her manner is quiet and re- 
fined ; her mood variable --sometimes ab- 
stracted and unconscious of surrounding mat- 
ters, sometimes gay and merry as a child, some- 
times gentle and tender, often earnest, warm, 
and animated. But the prevailing tone of her 
mind and temper seems to be that of kindness 
and gentle consideration for others. 

The picture from which our likeness is en- 
graved was taken some years. ago, and repre- 
sents Mrs. Stowe as younger, stronger, more 
impulsive than she appears at present; but it 
was deemed best to present this view of her. 
The rather keen look of brow and eye which 
our artist has given is not altogether true to 
her gentle face, and the upright, independent 
air of the head has now given place to a qui- 
eter, more drooping carriage. But there is 
nothing depressing in her habitual look. A 
stranger might think her pensive and absorbed 
if he chanced upon her in one of her inward 
moods; but a few minutes’ conversation with 
her would leave the impression of a refined in- 
telligence, a sweetness of temper, and, if occa- 
sion served, a merry humor well seasoned with 
wit, that will keep her face young and bright 
under whatever lines advancing age may write 
upon it. 

Mrs. Stowe writes rapidly and easily, in a 
delicate running hand. Sometimes when over- 
worked she dictates to an amanuensis. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was nearly all written in that 
manner—though Mrs. Stowe is accustomed to 
say of that book that she did not write it; it 
was given to her; it passed before her. She 
but told what she saw; and long before her 
millions of readers (literally miJions/) came to 
weep over the death-bed of little Eva, she her- 
self, lamenting that the fair child must die, had 
to deny the entreaties of her own weeping 
children, who read the tale from week to week, 
that Eva might get well. Eva died; she had 
to tell it as it came to her, and suffered in so 
doing. This is a notable instance of the true 
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inspiration of genius, which seems often to be 
used as the instrument of some power or mind 
greater than itself, controlling and directing it. 
Mrs. Stowe is a rapid and fertile writer; her 
naturalness, simplicity, pathetic power, deli- 
cate fancy, rich humor, and keen wit being 
elements made effective by a style of such clear- 
ness that it is transparent to the most casual 
reader, and especially attractive to the critical 
student of the art of composition. The deep 
moral sense underlying all her writings is a 
safeguard and an clement of permanent power 
upon the popular mind, which writers of fiction 
rarely attain. Never didactic or dogmatic, 
Mrs. Stowe always writes with a purpose, and 
uvowedly uses fiction as a vehicle for instruc- 
tion. But her “moral” generally “ points” 
itself, and itself“ adorns the tale” which she 
creates to serve it. She is one of the few writ- 
ers of whom readers scem never to tire. 

On the lower left-hand corner of our group 
is the broad and intellectual brow of Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher. This, the second son of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, has for years been known 
among scholars and thinkers as a man of high 
scholarly attainments and great force of mind. 
Valedictorian of his class at Yale, he was for 
some time a tutor there; then for some ten 
years had charge of the old Park Church in 
Boston; then went in the true missionary 
spirit to the wilderness of Illinois to be Presi- 
dent of Illinois College, founded by Sturtevant 
and other able young men of that day; then 
was again for a decade of years pastor in Bos- 
ton, and for a dozen years past has been quietly 
settled in Galesburg, Ill., where he is much 
beloved and respected. Dr. Beecher has been 
for many years a productive writer and a forci- 
ble sermonizer, though not » natural orator. THe 
has been especially known by his books: “ The 
Conflict of Ages,” “Baptism, its Import and 
Modes,” “ The Papal Conspiracy Exposed,” ete. 
He is still living, working, preaching, and writ- 
ing for the religious periodicals of the day, and 
is widely esteemed by all who know him or 
have come within the calm, strong influence 
of his mind. 

Charles, for many years a minister in Massa- 
chusetts, is a man of marked musical and artis- 
tic tastes. His health compelling him to give 
up preaching, he is now cultivating tropical 
fruits in the rich lands of Florida. James, the 
youngest son, was, during his early manhood, 
a sailor; then a missionary in the East Indies; 
then a minister in the United States; a chap- 
lain during the late war, before the close of 
which his military ardor and ability made 





him first a captain and finally a lieutenant- 
colonel—from which position he retired at the 
close of the war and is again preaching, at 
Owego, N. Y. 

Thomas K., whose face appears in the lower 
right-hand corner of our group, is between 
Charles and James in age, and, with James 
and Isabella (Mrs. John Hooker, of Hartford, 
Conn.), is a child of Dr. Beecher’s second wife, 
Miss Porter, of Portland, Me., all the others be- 
ing children of his first wife, Miss Foote; his 
third wife, Mrs. Jackson, of Boston, Mass., 
bearing him no children, but sustaining and 
comforting his last years. Thomas was a 
graduate of Illinois College, trained under the 
ministration of his elder brother Edward. Of 
a prompt, keen mind, his bent was for the 
natural sciences, and his originality and me- 
chanical talent seemed to so designate him for 
a teacher or operator in natural philosophy 
that his father almost gave up the purpose 
which he very tenaciously held of making all 
his sons preachers of the Gospel. For some 
years he followed the profession of a teacher 
in Philadelphia, and afterward in Hartford, 
Conn., with marked success; but finally, urged 
by religious convictions, he went inte the min- 
istry, and is now pastor of a large and infiuen- 
tial parish in Elmira, N. Y. His friends and 
parishioners claim for him a very remarkable 
genius. He is odd in his ways of speech, 
quaint in conception, and peculiar in style, 
both of conversation and oratory. But he, too, 
has the family good sense—which is the strong- 
est and best foundation any man can have to 
build on—and his quickness, queerness, and 
peculiarity serve to point but not to harm his 
moral strength, great goodness of heart, clever 
reading of human nature, apt and practical 
preaching power. As an indication of his way 
of thinking, we may refer to a little book of his 
just published, called “Our Seven Churches.” 
in which he gives, in the form of eight very in- 
teresting and characteristic lectures, the dis- 
tinctive good points in the Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Unitarian, and Universalist 
churches, the last two being grouped as “ Lib- 
eral Christians.” It is a capital little book, and 
contains many thoughts which Christians may 
well learn to think of each other. Strange! 
that to speak well of one’s fellow-followers of 
Christ should be accounted “ original,” “ odd,” 
“ queer?’—but so it has been called. Thomas 
K. Beecher is a man of power, and withal a 
comparatively young man, between forty and 
fifty ; not yet at his prime, for he is a strong, 
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temperate, healthful, genial man, with a happy 
home and a love of God’s work—all of which 
conditions of bodily and spiritual thrift promise 
him growth and expansion. 

We have left to the last one who in many re- 
spects may fairly be called the foremost man 
of his time—Henry Ward Beecher. The char- 
acteristics of his face, the center of our group 
of heads, are well known. For many years a 
prominent man, he has been “ slaughtered,” as 
he says, in many a poor picture; and, so far as 
representing him in his best phase is concerned, 
we fear we are among his assassins! His face 
has as many looks as a mountain in an early 
November day—at one time stern and strong, 
cold, indeed, under the shadow of a cloud, and 
again warm, glowing with light, radiant with a 
strange high beauty. There is this difference; 
that the mountain refiects the moods of the 
surrounding atmosphere, while this man seems 
rather to make moods and atmospheres for 
others. It is singular that the marked and 
characteristic tone of every member of this 
Beecher family, as shown in the habitual look 
of their faces, is sunny, bright, happy, and 
kind; while almost every engraved portrait of 
them, or any of them that has appeared, is 
severe, strong, almost hard in expression. We 
must confess to the-same mode of representa- 
tion in our portraits—which is not a misrepre- 
sentation because it is a phase that does belong 
to their faces at times, and in so far is fair. 
And it is with the modification suggested by 
what we say of their inner life and the ordinary 
kindliness of their look, that we send forth the 
faces above engraved as portraits of them. 

Mr. Beecher being naturally a man of strong 
individuality and independence of character, 
especially as regards the public, in whose eye 
he, in common with all other men of official 
function, and particularly clergymen, must 
constantly live, early conceived a dislike to 
titles and honorary degrees, as really meaning 
little more than the favor of a few influential 
friends. Hence, except the academic and the- 
ological degrees which he earned as a stu- 
dent, he has never accepted or worn any titles 
—any “ Doctorate” —either of laws or divinity 
or anything else, though they were in years 
gone by quite frequently offered him, until his 
friends and admirers began to appreciate that 
plain “ Henry Ward Beecher” was title enough. 

It is difficult for one with any enthusiasm 
in his nature to write coolly and critically 
of such a man, after having come under the 
powerful magnetism of his public ministra- 
tion, or the scarcely less affecting attractiveness 





of his writings; and especially after having 
by some good fortune chanced to meet him 
personally and had even a brief experience of 
the genuineness, the real human naturalness of 
the man. Mr. Beecher is not “the greatest 
genius that ever lived,” but we honestly be- 
lieve that, after he shall have passed away, 
and the generation upon which he exercises 
so powerful a control shall have become food 
for history, though personal enthusiasm will 
no longer speak and write of him with the exag- 
gerations of affection, the more critical judg- 
ment of after-times will award him a higher 
niche than his cotemporaries do, as a leader 
of thought, as an influence in moral life, as a 
seer of great spiritual truths, as a wise and 
helpful guide of the heart of the common people 
in this nineteenth century. 

The foundation principle of Mr. Beecher’s 
public career seems to be the worth of man, as 
a beloved child of God ; and he has this advant- 
age over many men, that his public life and 
his private life are based upon the same rock, 
and are built up together on the same plan into 
a single noble edifice, subserving a common 
lofty purpose. One need only listen attentively 
to Mr. Beecher’s sermons before his great con- 
gregation (or, if at a distance, read them, as 
they appear weekly in the little pamphlet, 
Plymouth Pulpit), to discover that he believes 
this earth, with all its human institutions, 
its civilizations, its states, its ecclesiastical - 
organizations and their forms of ordinances, 
to have been made and developed by God 
for man, to serve as man’s educators, as 
instruments of man’s instruction and eleva- 
tion—not necessarily that man may be “hap- 
py” here, but that he may be fitted to live and 
work for God after he has left this little school- 
house, which, like the lesser school-house of 
the boy, seems the all-important thing just 
now. As Jesus said: “The Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath,” so, rever- 
ently reading in the Master’s special applica- 
tion the general principle underlying it, Mr. 
Beecher has been one of the earliest and strong- 
est and most effective of those leaders of the 
times who have been reversing the old estab- 
lished order by which the individual was sac- 
tificed to the good of the organized institu- 
tion, the citizen for the state, the man for the 
ordinance, the soul for the church; and who 
teach that the best institutions grow from noble 
individuals, strong states from worthy citizens, 
useful ordinances from earnestly pious men, 
pure churches from souls educated in the love 
of Christ. Like wise builders, they begin ta 
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build at the bottom, they work on the masses, 
they labor to inspire the people with a love of 
God, of each other, of intelligence, of right liv- 
ing, in view of life after death. 

Seeking always the best means of inspiring 
individual men to train themselves toward the 
perfect manhood set forth in the example of 
Jesus Christ, Mr. Beecher is peculiar among 
preachers for his eager following up of the 
scientific developments of the day, promptly 
accepting such portions or principles of science 
as seem to him fairly established by investiga- 
tors, and making good use of them in his phi- 
losophy and teaching. For instance, he almost 
invariably uses the phrases and general system- 
atization of mental operation invented and 
made intelligible by the phrenologists, because 
they are simple, sensible, natural, and excellent 
in their application to his ideas of mental 
growth and action. He finds no danger in the 
general line of reasoning based on the observa- 
tions of believers in the theories of devel- 
opment of higher forms of life out of lower 
forms; because the two gaps which the ma- 
terialists do not bridge,— the change from 
mineral to vegetable, and from vegetable to 
animal life, and still more notably the intro- 
duction of the soul into the highest type of 
animal, man,—these chasms, impassable to the 
careful foot of science, are crossed by him with 
the clear-seeing eye of faith, which discerns the 
Creator there. And so, using the real advances 
of science as steps over which he is constantly 
leading his people, be devotes an unusual 
amount of attention to expounding the inti- 
mate connection of the material and the spiritual 
realms as different parts of the same wniverse. 
The reality of spiritual truths is made a famil- 
iar thought; the naturalness of what men call 
“the supernatural” is constantly enforced and 
illustrated ; the wisely designed use of the phys- 
ical and material, as a training-ground for the 
spiritual, is the basis of much of his so-called 
“lecturing, instead of preaching the Gospel.” 
And by this familiarizing of the general mind 
with the realities of soul-life, both in the 
body and out of it, men are helped to carry the 
future life in their thoughts, not as a Sunday 
mood, nor a church notion, nor a thing out- 
side of themselves, to be taken up when they 
want to be “ religious,” but as a constant, pleas- 
ant, natural motive inciting to a spontaneous 
self-training here in order to a right devel- 
opment of the soul for its true life in the tuture. 
A favorite quotation of his is the thirteenth 
verse of the fourth chapter of Ephesians, which 
indeed seems a fair epitome of the aim of his 





teaching: “ Till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” To him, 
religion is the science of growth unto perfect 
manhood. 

It is apparently with this idea in mind that 
Mr. Beecher gives so much time and effort to 
preaching about morality, how to live, how to 
work, how to treat one’s neighbors, how to act 
in relation to questions of great public interest 
(“ politics” as it is called), how to regulate 
and use in their proper way the passions, 
(which, he says, are the steam-power and ef- 
fectiveness of life if rightly and naturally 
made use of), how to get out of bad habits and 
into good ones—how, in short, to apply to 
practical every-day life the truths of God’s 
word and God’s universe. These topics share 
his attention with such higher themes as 
prayer, “the preciousness of Christ,” “the 
hidden life,” “the power of love,” “human 
ideas of God,” “the way of coming to Christ” 
—titles which we find in the contents of 
the second series of his Plymouth Pulpit ser- 
mons; yet all, even of these, embrace and en- 
fold the same characteristic central idea, that 
the whole of man is to be trained, that from the 
physical he may grow to the enjoyment and 
use successively of his affectional, social, intel- 
lectual, moral, and, lastly, spiritual manhood. 

Earnestly working upon individual hearts, 
and studying their special needs, it happens 
that Mr. Beecher affects multitudes,—for human 
nature stands in long perspective lines, and if 
a gunner gets an accurate range on one man, 
his shot will rake a thousand—provided it goes 
with force enough. Both these conditions Mr. 
Beecher constantly fulfills; and now, at fifty- 
eight years of age, he can look back over a life 
of uninterrupted and signal usefulness, of im- 
mense labor and effectiveness—and his prospect 
for future work, if not opening so long a vista, 
does, we believe, command a wider scope of 
even grander features. 

A sensitive, blundering, imaginative, good- 
natured, mischievous, unstudious boy, he rep- 
resents himself to have been. But he must 
have been a boy whose sight was quick for na- 
ture, whether in the fields and woods, or after 
birds and animals, or among his fellows. His 
school and college days do not seem to have 
been notable for anything, save that when at 
college he paid especial attention to the arts of 
elocution ; for however naturally a man may 
take to oratory, he has to learn clear articula- 
tion, ease of carriage, force and grace of ges- 
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ture, and what is strangest but, if we may say 
so, truest of all, naturalness of tone and inflec- 
tion. That Mr. Beecher is an easy master of 
these arts is patent to every one who ever 
heard him speak; though we may say in pass- 
ing that, favorite as he is on the lecture-platforms 
of the lyceums all over the land, he is never 
heard at his best out of Plymouth Church ; his 
own pulpit-platform, and the lofty themes which 
he there treats, inspire him and fill him with a 
power over his three thousand auditors that he 
gets and gives nowhere else. 

Within the past two or three years Mr. 
Beecher has been preaching, so say those who 
have heard him for the past twenty-two years, 
better than ever before. His early labors and 
an experience of severe poverty, privation, and 
double work of farming and preaching during 
ten years in the West, developed in him very 
fully the natural courage, toughness of back- 
bone (both physical and moral), independence 
of opinion and freedom of utterance that have 
characterized his more eminent years. Since 
the day when, in 1847, he came to be pastor of 
the newly-formed “Plymouth Church” in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he has been a living, growing 
power in the land. The pulpit, the press, the 
lecture-platform, the political arena, the social 
gatherings of public bodies, the focal points of 
all great developments of public sympathy or 
discussion or action, have been made not only 
brilliant with his genius, but hot with the ardor 
of his earnestness. 

It is astonishing to see how universally this 
man’s thoughts have permeated the public 
mind. Some Philadelphia paper in criticising 
a lately issued volume of his sermons said the 
sermons were well enough, but they were 
“tired of this everlasting Beecher, Beecher, 
Beecher. It is Beecher everywhere!” 

Well, what is to be done about it? Every- 
thing he writes or says seems to be of sufficient 
interest for some one to take it up and talk or 
write or print about it, either kindly or criti- 
cally. It is not extravagant to say that nota 
day passes over this country without some dis- 
cussion, or dissection, or quotation, or condem- 
nation of something which “Henry Ward 
Beecher says.” If any one has a right to com- 
plain of this, it surely is the aforesaid Beecher, 
and no one else; for all that the rest of us have 
to do is to let him alone—only we don’t, and 
apparently can’t! 

Unless Mr. Beecher should die suddenly 
(which is possible, because he is a man of full 
habit and an immense brain-worker, but not 
probable, because he knows himself, and works, 





eats, and sleeps methodically and wisely), he 
bids fair to live many years yet, and to have at 
least ten more years of ripe, rich, well-matured 
working-power. Just now he is carrying a 
large load. He preaches every Sunday two 
sermons, which, not written out, but thought 
out in his study, come fresh and alive from his 
lips, and are phonographically reported by Mr. 
T. J. Ellinwood for publication week by week 
in Plymouth Pulpit. This would be a tremen- 
dous test of the fruitfulness of any man’s mind 
in extempore talk, and yet the test is triumph- 
antly borne—witness the thousands who hear 
him, and the many other thousands who read 
him throughout America, England, and the 
islands of the sea. But he also has his Fri- 
day-night church prayer-meeting to lead, at 
which his familiar “lecture-room talks” on 
themes of Christian experience bring immedi- 
ate help to many; and these again are taken 
down as they issue from his mouth. Every 
week they appear in the young but already 
widely-known religious paper of which Mr. 
Beecher is the editor—the Christian Union. 
Here is another care. Of course Mr. Beecher 
does not specifically and in detail edit this 
paper of his. That work is admirably per- 
formed by the Rey. George 8. Merriam, a young 
man of marked journalistic abilities, who has 
before him, if he continues as soundly and as 
brilliantly as he has begun, a career of eminent 
usefulness. Mr. Beecher follows the paper 
with close solicitude, marking out lines, direct- 
ing, guiding, gradually shaping things to his 
own notions, writing, sometimes a merry “ Star 
Article” with a thought always behind the 
laugh, sometimes a good-natured but complete 
reply to some carping critic or “ heresy-hunter,” 
sometimes an article on general religious 
themes, sometimes a shower of bright editorial 
notes—and, in some fruitful and overflowing 
week, all sorts together! The Christian Union 
is but a year old. It already stands on a level 
with the best journals of its class. It is by the 
secular press generally called “the best relig- 
ious paper in the country,” and we understand 
that its circulation is already extraordinary. 
Its general tone and temper are much like its 
editor’s — genial, cheery, courteous, warm- 
hearted, and good-natured, while relishful and 
able always. 

Mr. Beecher’s works, “Lectures to Young 
Men,” “Star Papers,” “Fruits, Flowers, and 
Farming,” “ Eyes and Ears,” “ Views and Ex- 
periences of Religious Subjects,” “ Norwood,” 
and some others, have been published at vari- 
ous times by different houses. We understand 
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that Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., the publishers of 
his “Lecture-Room Talks,” Plymouth Pul- 
pit, and the Chriztian Union, and having in 
hand his “ Life of Jesus, the Christ” (which is 
now expected to be issued next spring) are 
collecting his various works and mean to is- 
sue a uniform edition of them—an enterprise 
to be commended, and certainly one that the 
public will practically appreciate. 

Much of Mr. Beecher’s thought and time are 
given to his great work, “The Life of Jesus, 
the Christ.” This will contain the ripest fruits 
of his studies among men, and books, and art, as 
well as his apt and striking expositions of the 
Scriptures. The ground is a familiar one to 
him; and yet to treat so grand a theme, and 
one so ably developed by scholars and writers, 
is no light task. Some most competent judges 
who have read portions of this book, affirm 
that it will be found to be “ the book the Chris- 
tian world has been waiting for.” 

Mr. Beecher is a rapid but not easy writer. 
He complains that he feels the bondage of the 
pen, and never can evolve his thoughts so clear- 
ly or so well on paper as he can when “ think- 
ing on his legs.” But he does a vast deal of 
writing for all that, and there are few men who 
have so large an amount of current printed 
matter constantly setting forth the labors of 
their minds. Indeed, we can think of no one 
man who is so voluminous in public ministra- 
tions ; and even of those who are less plentiful 
in quantity, his equals in quality‘and efficiency 
are rare. 

Such abundance can not come from any mind 
or any genius, however great, unless it be one 
stored with great wealth of material from 
without. This is Mr. Beecher’s case, however ; 
for in addition to his constant and careful study 
of mankind and the affairs of the world, he is 
an omnivorous reader of good books, and has 
an ever-growing library of the best literature 
in every possible direction. He is a great lover 
of art, and has, besides books and histories in 
that department, a choice collection of paint- 
ings and engravings. His love of flowers and 
out-door nature finds food on his little model- 
farm at Peekskill, N. Y. And indeed, whatever 
is the realm from which he draws an illustra- 
tion, it will generally be found that he knows 
what he is talking about, and has learned it 
by observation or study. He is not a superfi- 
cial talker or thinker; he goes to the roots of 
things. 

But this theme is a tempting one: we must 
stop short and leave it. There are so many 
sides to Mr. Beecher’s life, and so many roads 





to be followed out if one attempts to trace his 
steps in all the directions of his labor, that any- 
thing like a complete sketch of him is impos- 
sible here. We must be content to have indi- 
cated what seems to us the central idea of his 
whole career as a public speaker and writer— 
the incitement of men to self-government and 
to the training of their whole nature, by the 
help of faith and love in Christ Jesus, toward 
the perfect manhood of immortality with God; 
—and to have given some brief account of the 
means by which he has labored for the promul- 
gation of that idea in his teachings and writ- 
ings, by pulpit, platform, newspaper and book. 
He is a man who, more eminently and success- 
fully than any other man of our time, has 
mastered the art of using those four prime en- 
gines of modern thought, and by them moves 
the great masses of intelligent people wherever 
the English language is spoken among men. 

And being thus eminent amid a whole gen- 
eration, he is surely the fitting central figure in 
our group of an eminent family. 


—- eee —— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CHEMISTRY. 


BY CHARLES A. JOY. 


F we open a dictionary, encyclopedia, or 

school-book, we shall find a definition of 
chemistry tracing the word back to the Arabs, 
and utterly confounding us with the wisdom 
of the learned scholars who have written on 
the subject. Weare not certain that we arise 
from the perusal of all this erudition with any 


| clear conception of the real scope and intent 





of chemistry. The popular notion is, that to 
produce a few unsavory smells, make loud re- 
ports, burn one’s fingers, amuse little chiidren, 
and break a large quantity of crockery is all 
that can be learned in the chemical lecture- 
room—and hence in the minds of many the 
study is one that ought not to occupy much 
attention in the instruction of our schools and 
colleges. It is time that such ignorance should 
be dispelled, and to this end popular informa- 
tion ought to be disseminated upon the true 
character and importance of the science. 

It is the business of the chemist to investi- 
gate everything in the universe—to describe 
its properties and to determine its uses. For- 
merly this research was confined to the narrow 
bounds of this globe; at the present time the 
sun and stars are brought down to earth to be 
examined in the laboratory, and we are in a 
fair way to learn the origin of all heat and 
light, and eventually to apply them to our 
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wants. A study that includes the whole crea- 
tion would appear to be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to satisfy the most ambitious seeker 
after truth, and it would seem at first glance to 
be a hopeless task. It is not, however, so diffi- 
cult as it appears upon first presentation. 
There are a great many compounds in nature, 
but they are all made up of sixty-five elements. 
There are many thousand words in our lan- 
guage, while the number of letters is only 
twenty-five. We can easily learn to know our 
letters, and soon can spell words and finally 
form them into sentences. The same letters 
are vsed on all occasions. some of them fre- 
quently, some rarely; we recognize them the 
moment we see them. The world, to the 
chemist, is a big book made up of sentences 
and words written in sixty-five characters, 
which he calls elements. As soon as we are 
able to recognize these elements on all occa- 
sions, we can read the works of nature and 
understand them. Many of these fundamen- 
tal substances are so rare that only a few per- 
sons have ever seen them, and the number of 
them that may be said to be in daily use is 
scarcely so great as of letters in our own alpha- 
bet. It will thus be seen that the perusal of 
the book of nature is analogous to the study of 
language; but the language that we generally 
study is the utterance of man, while the lan- 
guage of the universe is the voice of God. 

Man, in his ignorance and vanity, has pre- 
ferred his own utterances to those of the 
Almighty, and hence the degradation and 
superstition of past ages. Those who oppese 
the introduction of the study of chemistry into 
our schools wish to make a sealed book of the 
world. They are too late; the progress of the 
science has been too great to admit of exter- 
mination, and the book is now thrown so wide 
open that no man can shut it. 

What, then, is chemistry? It is the science 
of forces that act upon ponderable matter at 
insensible distances. Anything that has weight 
is a fair subject of inquiry on the part of a 
chemist. All of the forces of chemistry act in 
contact, and the result isa new body. In phys- 
ics the forces operate at great distances, often 
without any permanent change in the body 
acted upon. For example, heat, light, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism exert their power at 
great distances, without producing a perma- 
nent change in the body acted upon. A cur- 
rent of electricity around a piece of soft iron 
converts it into a magnet, but the moment the 
current ceases the magnetic property deter- 
mines. Heat expands a piece of iron, but it 





weighs no more in consequence, and when it 
is cold returns to its original size; but if the 
same bar of iron be heated in contact with sul- 
phur, it unites with the sulphur and produces 
a new body very different from either of its 
constituents. This is called chemical action. 
The chemist studies contact forces.. He splits 
up everything into its elements, and then ob- 
serves the behavior of these elements when 
they are brought in contact with each other. 
By exchanging one element for another, new 
and different compounds are formed, just as 
moving letters about will give us different 
words and sentences. We know in advance 
what the effect of exchanging one letter for 
another will be. It is a simple exercise in 
spelling. But in nature we can not tell what 
the effect of substituting one element for an- 
other will be until we have tried the experi- 
ment. Chemistry is, therefore, an experimen- 
tal science. All of the reasoning in the world 
could not prove to me that sugar will dissolve 
in water. It is only after we have tried the 
experiment that we know it. 

Recent researches have gone far to place 
chemistry among the exact sciences. The 
forces acting in it are well understood, the 
results are constant, the laws capable of pre- 


, cise statement, and of late years higher math- 


ematics have been made to play a conspicuous 
part in chemical investigation. 

The faculties of the mind are admirably 
trained by a science that requires the closest 
observation, quick perception, accurate rea- 
soning, and sound judgment. These faculties 
were less cultivated by the ancients, and hence 
the small number of discoveries made by them. 

Since chemistry was applied to the study 
of geology and mineralogy, we have made 
great progress in our knowledge of the for- 
mation and composition of the crust of the 
earth. Physiology could hardly be called a 
science until chemistry was pressed into its 
service, and the laws of vitality are better 
understood ; and diseases more readily healed 
since we have learned the action of matter in 
all of its relations. It is sometimes said that 
the child of the present day is the same as the 
child of two thousand years ago, and those who 
make the assertion mean that the school-boy 
nowadays must begin as low down in the 
scale of knowledge as the lad of the Augustan 
age. There is great fallacy in such a statement. 
When we meet a boy wending his way to 
school with a parcel of books under his arm, 
if we were to examine the pack we should find 
that the most elementary treatise contains sci- 
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entific information that was either entirely un- 
known at the time of Plato and Aristotle, or 
was only in possession of men of their advanced 
learning. Our boys really begin on a higher 
platform than was ever attained by Aristotle, 
and they can afford to laugh at the droll mis- 
takes constantly made by Pliny in his Natural 
History; they ought, however, to put some 
check upon their merriment by the reflection 
that future generations will laugh quite as 
heartily at us for our ignorance and blunders 
as we now do at the ancients. 

Chemistry is the science to which we are in- 
debted for the chief progress we have made in 
civilization and the arts. We owe to it the 
comforts we enjoy in our households; our 
clothing and books are cheaper in consequence 
of it; our food has improved; our medicines 
have increased ; we have glass for our houses, 
and lenses for our optical instruments; metals 
are obtained from ores; colors wrought from 
the most repulsive objects ; one discovery after 
another accumulating has raised a vast struc- 
ture of knowledge. It requires many years to 
prove by experiment the nature of all bodies, 
but as soon as the knowledge is acquired it is 
put aside ready for use at the proper moment. 
Once that we know that sugar will dissolve in 
water, we do not need to repeat the experiment; 
but if we infer from this that it will dissolve in 
alcohol we are mistaken, for it is not soluble in 
that liquid. Hence the necessity of having 
many experiments in the field, and the greater 
the number the more rapid will be the progress 
of our knowledge. There is no knowledge too 
insignificant for use. About eighty years ago 
some medical students in Bologna observed 
that when frogs’ legs were suspended with 
copper hooks on an iron railing, they twitched 
as if possessed of life. This was certainly a very 
simple fact; but it attracted the attention of 
Professor Volta, who soon constructed the 
voltaic pile; and thus laid the foundation of 
all that has subsequently been accomplished in 
magnetism and telegraphy. In 1826 Unverdor- 
ben discovered that by distilling indigo under 
certain conditions he could produce aniline; 
it was natural to try to produce the same thing 
by the distillation of other substances, and soon 
it was found that coal would give us aniline; 
and then from one step to another we arrived 
at the discovery of the exquisite aniline colors 
now so largely used. The discovery of chlorine 
led to its application for bleaching purposes, 
and thus many thousand acres of land were 
restored to agriculture, and the price of cloth- 
ing was greatly reduced. 





The burning of sulphur was shown to yield 
us a gas that could be converted into oil of 
vitriol ; this oily substance poured upon com- 
mon salt gives us hydrochloric acid, and soda 
ash has done more for civilization than any 
other chemical compound that was ever made. 

Faraday observed that some gasses could be 
converted into liquids in glass tubes; on this 
observation rests nearly all of the inventions 
for producing cold artificially. The action of 
sulphuric acid upon bleaching powders yielded 
a liquid called chloroform, but it was many 
years after its discovery before its anesthetic 
properties were understood. 

Dr. Priestley observed that when the rays of 
the sun were concentrated upon red precipi- 
tates, an air was given off that ignited a glowing 
taper and sustained life in a remarkable man- 
ner. It was afterward found that this gas, now 
called oxygen, was necessary to combustion, 
fermentation, and respiration; many practical 
processes are founded upon this knowledge. 

Liebig passed chlorine gas through alcohol, 
and produced a liquid from which the hydrate 
of chloral was subsequently made, and this 
substance now plays a most important part in 
medicine. 

An alkali manufacturer in Paris observed a 
black powder in his vats. He might have 
thrown it away and said nothing about it, but 
he was wise enough to consult some chemists 
about it, and they declared that it was an ele- 
ment, and gave to it the name of iodine; after- 
ward it was found that this substance when 
combined with silver would give us a picture, 
and upon this circumstance was founded the 
whole art of photography. 

For thousands of years petroleum has been 
known to issue from the earth, but its odor 
was so offensive that no use could be suggested 
for it. We now know how to refine it, and 
could not easily dispense with the burning oil 
produced from it. It it not many years since 
the discovery was made that a gas could be 
obtained from coal suitable for illuminating 
purposes. The inventor could not by any pos- 
sibility have anticipated the extensive uses to 
which this discovery would eventually be ap- 
plied ; that towns and cities would be lighted 
by it could not have entered into his imagina- 
tion. 

A chemist searching through numerous agri- 
cultural products found sugar in the beet, and 
on this discovery is founded one of the most 
important industries in Europe. 

Sir Isaac Newton observed that when a ray 
of light was passed through a prism it was 
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split up into seven colors. Fraunhofer found 
that these were not only colors but dark lines, 
and Kirchhof showed that these lines were due 
to burning metals, and thus we have arrived 
at the spectroscope and the constitution of the 
atmosphere of the sun. 

Bessemer announced the invention of a 
method by which he could burn out the carbon 
and other impurities from iron; but it was a 
good many years before he could induce any 
of the iron-masters to apply his invention. It 
is now regarded as the most important con- 
tribution to metallurgy that was ever made, 
and the development of the resources of all 
countries is largely dependent upon it. 

A French chemist has recently announced 
the discovery of a combination of carbon with 
silicon. It is an observation of no apparent 
value, but in the hands of scientific men bids 
fair to solve the problem of the origin of carbon 
in the rocks, and possibly may lead to the arti- 
ficial production of the diamond. The cheap 
production of oxygen and hydrogen will cause 
a revolution in many metallurgic arts. The 
uses of magnesium and aluminum are only 
just dawning upon us, and zinc has advanced 
from its former most insignificant position to 
the front rank among the metals. 

No one can anticipate the uses to which the 
discovery of metallic hydrogen may eventually 
be applied, nor can we trace ozone into all of 
its applications, or foretell what may at some 
period be made of the peroxide of hydrogen. 

A catalogue of all of the benefits conferred 
upon mankind by chemistry would occupy 
more space than we are at liberty to appropri- 
ate; but we feel that enough has been said to 
convince every reader that this science occu- 
pies the front rank as an element in education, 
and that it lies at the foundation of modern 
power, wealth, and civilization. 


——_--++¢—_—_ 
PHRENOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 





OR nearly forty years Phrenology has 

been before the American people, and 

has really made great progress toward general 
acceptance. 

We have for several years past been laboring 
to instruct young men to become lecturers and 
examiners, and the success of our students en- 
courages the hope that we have struck the 
right method of sending forth laborers into the 
field now whitening with the harvest. No 
man of fair talent and culture who will earn- 
estly and honestly serve the public in this field, 





will fail to obtain good pecuniary compensa- 
tion, and at the same time secure the lasting 
gratitude of hundreds whose lives shall have 
been made useful and happy, if not “ sublime,” 
through his efforts and advice. These moral 
remunerations will not ripen in a day. The 
effects of these services may or may not come 
to the knowledge of the doer; but they shall 
surely work like leaven, and become to their 
fortunate subject a counsel and guide through 
all the varying phases of life. Men whom we 
have examined and advised to follow some 
special occupation, or to lay aside certain bad 
habits, come to us ten months or ten years 
afterward to thank us for having saved them 
from wrong ways and vicious practices. 
“What I am, and what I hope to be, I owe to 
your counsel and practical advice,” is not un- 
frequently said to us by our grateful patrons. 
To those who live and labor, not alone for 
pecuniary results, this is the most precious re- 
ward of effort, unless the consciousness of hay- 
ing labored intently with good motives be a 
greater. Men build houses, or work to provide 
clothes for the comfort of the bodies of men, 
and their industry and skill meet just approval 
and recompense; but he who works for the 
minds and morals of men, for their growth and 
goodness, has a higher mission. While the 
former deals with the external and perishable, 
the latter has to do with the internal, with the 
essence that is eternal. 

Phrenology is gradually but surely working 
a revolution in the views of mankind relative 
toman. This is evinced by the present treat- 
ment of the insane, and is beginning to throw 
light on the management of criminals. In 
schools pupils are better understood and more 
wisely trained and educated. Young persons 
are selected in the light of Phrenology for va- 
rious callings or professions, according to their 
natural endowments. Even the pulpit has 
been instructed with reference to the peculiar- 
ities of mankind, and the teaching has been 
modified so as better to reach and properly in- 
fluence every class and condition of men. 
This, then, is the mission of Phrenology—to 
teach the nature of man, and how to instruct, 
guide, and influence it for its highest benefit, 
and for the best good of all. 

He who can properly handle this great sub- 
ject should stand erect among the highest ben- 
efactors of the human race. The day is not 
distant when the faithful apostle of human 
science shall rank with the world’s greatest 
benefactors, inasmuch as his field of labor is 
the highest, and the proper results of such 
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labor second to none. We therefore invite the 
honest and the enterprising to enter this field, 
for the harvest is abundant, and invites a thou- 
sand lecturers and teachers. 


—— — -+0e-—— 


HORACE B. CLAFLIN, 
THE EMINENT MERCHANT. 
euiatiinias 

HE distinguishing characteristic of 

this gentleman is the quality of his 
organization. Standing about five feet 
six inches high, and weighing perhaps 
one hundred and forty pounds, and with 
a large head compared with the size of his 
body, he is made on a very delicate and 
refined model. Not one man in fifty 
thousand has so fine a skin. He is ex- 
tremely clean and delicate; by delicate 
we do not mean feeble or sickly, but that 
quality which indicates refinement, sensi- 
tiveness, and susceptibility. As com- 
pared with the average of men, he is 
what silk is to tow-strings. There is 
nothing coarse, rude, rugged, or com- 
monplace about him. 

He is remarkable for compactness as 
well as for fineness. If he were devoted 
to physical labor in a line which did not 
require a great deal of strength, he would 
turn off more work than nine men in ten. 
Anything which required accuracy, ra- 
pidity, precision he would do to perfec- 
tion. Moreover, his is the kind of 
organization to have very deep foldings 
or convolutions of the brain, indicating 
great mental intensity and activity; and 
since his habits are very temperate and 
correct, he gets the full benefit of all his 
natural endowments; they are not ob- 
scured by dissipation or gormandizing. 

Another marked feature of his organi- 
zation is the harmony or balance of his 
developments. The head is plump, well 
rounded out, not excessive in any partic- 
ular, deficient absolutely in none; hence 
he is not erratic, does not dash off in any 
given direction blindly; each faculty 
giving an account of the surrounding 





conditions, and giving its requisite vote 
or voice in the decision he forms. He 
has a very retentive memory; can at- 
tend to all the details of business, and 
hold all, as it were, in his fist. See how 
full he is across the forehead, especially 
through the central part of it! 

His Order is amply developed. Every 
thing is done by system and rule. See 
how the head rounds out as it retreats 
backward from the eye, showing Con- 
structiveness large enough to make him 
a splendid mechanic! He can employ 
these faculties in considering the com- 
plications and combinations of business. 
He has Cantion large enough to make 
him watchful. His head is broad enough 
to give him force and earnestness, hence 
he is remarkable for spirit, enterprise, 
earnestness, and watchfulness, without 
timidity. 

His social organs are amply developed, 
making him friendly and easily ap- 
proached. His Self-Esteem is compara- 
tively small, and he moves among men 
apart from business affairs with remark- 
able modesty and quietness. He carries 
himself in society with a simplicity and 
gentleness that indicate refinement and a 
lack of ostentation. Should any turn of 
the wheel of fortune make him a bankrupt, 
the common people would sympathize 
with him, because he has never conduct- 
ed himself among them with arrogance 
and domination. As he quietly moves 
among crowds of men in society, he 
would be recognized, by those not know- 
ing him, as a student, a thinker, a writer, 
one not used to the turmoil and strife 
and struggle of business, rather than a 
man of wealth and commercial power. 

We venture the assertion that every 
poor man who knows H. B. Claflin is 
quite willing that he should have all the 
wealth and power that pertains to him. 
Noman looks upon him as a hard, grasp- 
ing, selfish character. Vain men may 
envy him his position, but none will say 
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he attained it through rudeness, or an 
ungentlemanly, grasping spirit. 

His large Benevolence gives him a 
liberal spirit; his Ideality, together with 


practical business training, which he ob- 
tained in his native State, Massachusetts, 
and where he won success as a merchant 
before secking the wider and more re- 


his fine-grained temperament, gives him | sponsible field of business in New York. 
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PORTRAIT OF HORACE B. CLAFLIN. 


taste and delicacy of feelings and man- 
ners, 

His success in life has been doubtless 
the result of clearness of thought, ready 
and rapid intuitive judgments, sound 
common sense, great industry, guided by 
a sound moral culture, and a thorough 


Among the great merchants of the city of 
New York, Horace B. Claflin justly merits a 
place in the first rank. The head of a whole- 
sale drygoods establishment, whose annual 
sales exceed those of any other exclusively 
wholesale house in our metropolitan city, he 
has been the chief instrumentality in its ori- 





gin, growth, and present vast proportions, 
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He was born at Milford, Mass., in 1812. His 
father was an enterprising merchant, doing 
business in that growing town, and gave to 
Horace the best opportunities for an educa- 
tion the place afforded. We are told that 
the elder Claflin was “a good specimen of 
the type of industrious, frugal, religious, and 
rather intolerant, but humorous grandfathers 
of the present generation of New England 
men and women,” and doubtless destined his 
son to play his part in life in some useful 
department of industry, as we find young 
Horace, soon after leaving school, installed in 
his father’s store as a clerk. There he be- 
came familiar with the routine of country 
store-keeping, and acquired that miscellane- 
ous business-knowledge which a bright boy 
would pick up naturally in the course of sev- 
eral years’ experience. 

Having attained to his majority, he pro- 
posed to purchase the business of his father, 
and, with a young friend associated as part- 
ner, did so. The new firm had but little cap- 
ital besides the elder Claflin’s “ good-will” 
and its own staunch probity to sustain it ; but 
it soon commenced to prosper, and did well 

uring the two years of its continuance in 
Milford. Concluding that their energy 
would find more scope and better returns, 
Mr. Claflin and his partner, Mr. Daniels, re- 
moved te Worcester, Mass., and there opened 
a store. 

Fair dealing, unwearied enterprise, and 
liberal advertising early procured a large and 
increasing trade for the young men. Mr. 
Claflin was one of the few business men of 
that early day who appreciated the utility 
of judicious advertising. In the start he em- 
ployed the local papers to make his firm ex- 
tensively known, and as business increased he 
enlarged his advertising list until it contained 
all the leading newspapers of the Eastern 
States. In half a dozen years his Worcester 
house had become as well known throughout 
New England as the great New York estab- 
lishment of “H. B. Claflin & Co.” is now 
known in all parts of the Union. 

Of course his credit at that time in New 
York was excellent, and whenever he visited 
that commercial center to purchase goods, he 
was besieged by the runners or agents of 
business houses, all anxious to “sell” him. 
On one of his visits he was bored excessively 





by the attentions of a person known in busi- 
ness circles as “ Judge,” who insisted on Mr, 
Claflin’s accompanying him to the store he 
represented. Finally Mr. Claflin consented, 
and went with him to the warehouse where 
“the best and cheapest stock of the kind to 
be found in the city was spread out.” After 
a brief survey he selected a very valuable case 
of silks, which he said he would take if he 
were allowed a long credit. This request, 
taken with the great value of the case, and 
the haste with which it had been selected, 
somewhat discomposed the principals, and 
after a short consultation they informed Mr, 
Claflin that they could not accede to his 
terms. He thereupon courteously bid them 
“ Good-day.” Not many hours after he was 
waited upon by a messenger from the same 
parties informing him that they had recon- 
sidered the matter, and had concluded to 
ship the silks. He responded that he had 
concluded: not to buy them. He was not 
troubled again by any member of that par- 
ticular house, they subsequently perceiving 
that they had been made the subjects of a 
practical joke. 

In 1843 Mr. Claflin sold out his interest in 
the business:at Worcester, and came to New 
York city. .Mr. W. H. Buckley joined him 
in the venture he purposed to make in this 
great commercial center, and the new firm of 
Claflin & Buckley opened a store in the whole- 
sale drygoods line in Cedar Street. In six 
years the business had grown so large that it 
was deemed necessary to find more ample ac- 
commodations.. The store known as No, 57 
Broadway was built and occupied in 1850, 
but at the end of two years that was found 
too small to meet the increasing patronage. 
Another removal was therefore determined 
on, and in 1858 the firm, which had been 
changed by the retirement of Mr. Buckley 
and the joining of Mr. Mellen and one or two 
others, formerly clerks, took possession of the 
large store in what is generally known as 
Trinity Building, which had been erected es- 
pecially for its accommodation. 

Mr. Claflin’s comprehensive business intel- 
lect courted the remarkable extension of his 
trade, and seemed te exhibit the greater en- 
ergy with each addition. The reputation of 
his establishment became widely circulated, 
his customers came from all parts of the 
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Union, and always received from him liberal 
consideration, no matter from what quarter 
they hailed 

The great commercial distress of 1856, 
while it cramped the affairs of Claflin, Mellen 
& Co. to no small degree, did not prevent 
them from meeting their obligations prompt- 
ly, and in its final results considerably 
strengthened their credit in public esteem. 
Between 1857 and 1860 the tide of business 
flowing to their doors was ever on the in- 
crease; the amount of goods sold the last 
year mentioned involved thirteen and a half 
millions of dollars. In fact, the warerooms 
in Trinity Building, large as they were, had 
become too small in 1860 for the still growing 
trade of C., M. & Co., and they were obliged 
to cast about for a larger place. The site 
fronting on West Broadway, Worth, and 
Church streets was selected, and the colossal 
building, now so well known, was erected 
where formerly stood old dilapidated tene- 
ments, the abodes of want and sin, from the 
vicinage of which respectable people turned 
with loathing. 

With the erection of his new warehouse 
Mr. Claflin inaugurated a new era in that 
miserable quarter. The old buildings rapidly 
disappeared, and extensive and beautiful 
stores took their places, and the region be- 
came a great nucleus of wholesale traffic. 

A few years after the new building was oc- 
cupied some changes occurred in the firm, 
Mr. Mellen retiring, and a new partnership 
being formed under the style of H. B. Claflin 
& Co. But the business continued as before, 
with the same phenomena of growth. 

The panic occasioned by the Bull Run 
affair, in the beginning of the late war, in- 
duced a temporary suspension of the business ; 
but it was only temporary, not one of the 
creditors lost a cent by it. It is claimed by 
some experienced merchants that such a 
measure was altogether unnecessary, that 
Mr. Claflin then had a surplus sufficient to 
meet all the demands which would have been 
made upon him. But it can be imagined 
how great must have been the shock experi- 
enced by one bearing such vast responsibili- 
ties as Mr. Claflin at such a time, and by one 
so appreciative of honor and _ integrity. 
Afterward the business expanded wonder- 
fully, as shown by the following figures: 





In 1862 the goods sold amounted to thirty- 
eight millions of dollars; in 1865 to the 
amount of sixty-eight millions, and in 1866 
seventy-two millions. The commercial de- 
pression subsequent to 1866 has somewhat 
reduced Mr. Claflin’s sales, but his establish- 
ment maintains the lead among the whole- 
sale houses of the city. 

A glimpse of the drygoods palace ig which 
so much business is done may interest -the 
reader. The main building is eighty feet 
wide by three hundred and seventy-five feet 
long, seven stories in height, including 
basements, and is built of Nova Scotia sand- 
stone in a style adapted to economize space 
as well as to afford the greatest possible 
strength. Besides this, the subsequent ad- 
dition measures fifty by one hundred and 
twenty feet, and taken with the large part 
gives a floor area of about six acres. In this 
vast space are stored the products of a thou- 
sand factories, and the work of hundreds of 
thousands of people in every quarter of the 
globe. “Tiers of open cases displaying the 
finest fabftcs meet the eye of a visitor on en 
tering the broad doorways. Long lines of 
counters supporting’ piles of foreign and do- 
mestic stuffs, each, however, in its proper de- 
partment, excite the wonder of the unini- 
tiated, and induce the question, Whence do 
all these come, and whither do they go ? 

The number of men employed in the dif- 
ferent departments of this warehouse exceeds 
seven hundred, and although the discipline 
exercised over so many is necessarily strict, 
no man in the city of New York enjoys 
more of the confidence and esteem of his sub- 
ordinates than Mr. Claflin. He is a mellow, 
accessible man, of large and judicious charity, 
and at the same time quiet and altogether 
unassuming. His liberality in adjusting 
claims against insolvent debtors is well 
known, many an unfortunate tradesman ow- 
ing his re-establishment in business to a few 
words of encouragement on the part of Mr. 
Claflin, coupled with a liberal extension of 
time for the payment of liabilities due H. B. 
C. & Co. 

Mr, Claflin is of medium height and well 
proportioned. His appearance is that of a 
younger man than fifty-eight, while his phys- 
ical activity and mental energy are unim- 
paired, enabling him still to preside over all 
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the operations of his immense establishment. 
Having an excellent constitution, fortified by 
a prudent course of life, he seems likely to 
tread for many years 


longer the path of use- 


epartment of 


fulness which in youth he marked out before 
him, and which he has pursued, not with the 
sordid ambition of the monopolist, but with 
an honest philanthropic aim. 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dieama, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight. — Mrs. Hemans, 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than aie dreamt of in your philosophy.—Shakspeare. 
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DREAM-LAND. 


A BREAKFAST-TABLE TALE, 


“1 SLEEP, but my heart waketh,” said the 

Professor, as I was moving noiselessly 
from the room, lest I should disturb his 
morning nap; “I was dreaming of swim- 
ming in clear and brilliant water,” he added, 
as I touched with wifely unction the lips 
that spake. 

“Indeed,” I said; “it must have been in 
brain-waves, or you would have lost this lead- 
pencil you have over your ear; it is not 
strange you are so profound when you sleep 
with the articles of your profession so near 
at hand; why didn’t you take a quire of 
paper, also? then we might have had some 
tangible way-marks from dream-land.” 

He smiled, and replied, “ If I am profound, 
you are profun—dity, Bess; but I must away 
to look after my peaches and cream for the 
breakfast-table. We always had a resumé 
of the honey-moon during vacation days, 
and were in no hurry at our meals; so while 
we were sitting at the table I said, “ Now for 
the news from dream-land—what bring you?” 

“Land,” he replied; “I scarcely touched 
the shore ; I told you I was bathing.” 

His reply was given with such an innate 
consciousness of the verity of that land—‘“a 
faith that was not reason’s labor but repose,” 
that the spirit of banter left me at once, and 
I said, “ When I am talking with you, I find 
my mind receives some of your confidence in 
spiritual things, but I fail to find the credence 
when not with you.” 

“ And yet your experiences and intuitions, 
Bessie, are confirmations of the very points 
you doubt; possibly these doubts are the 
result of youthful training; the mind falls 
back into the ruts in which it has run in 





youth, which are easy enough in pleasant 
weather; but when frozen and hard, they tear 
the tires from the wheels.” 

“Well,” said I, “I ardently long for the 
blessed time when theology and every-day 
experience and perceptions shall agree; 
when ‘righteousness and peace shall kiss 
each other.’” 

The Professor resumed: “There has been 
such vague uncertainty about spiritual states 
and things in the past, and so many injunc- 
tions to abstain from prying into things be- 
yond the natural senses, that we have shud- 
dered at everything we could not touch, taste, 
or handle; and even now our souls linger 
hard bestead and fainting, though we sce 
the manna lying like hoar frost all about us, 
and we wist not that it is the bread which the 
Lord hath given us to eat. Howevér, this 
age of progression has burst some of the 
fetters, and the light of the Divine Word is 
breaking through the clouds of sense. Men 
are taking similar arguments and testimonies 
as evidences in spiritual things that they have 
in natural or worldly ones. For instance, they 
take the fact that when entirely unconscious 
of outward things, when all the functions of 
the body cease, save respiration, as in sleep, 
we are aware of a certain interior activity as 
an evidence of a spiritual state, and of the 
nearness of that spiritual state to the natural 
one. In our sleep we see, speak, hear, taste, 
smell, walk, ride, fly, swim, sit at meat, em- 
brace, think, converse, start with surprise of 
joy or sorrow; indeed, we far transcend the 
powers and functions of the body, while lip 
and tongue, hand and foot, are impotent to 
act.” 
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“ Ah, Professor! we dream we do those 
things; we remember that we have done 
them; it is only an act of memory.” 

“ Yes, we dream; but a dream is something 
more than memory active, for views that have 
never had a place in memory, ‘ mysteriously 
become visible to our internal eyes.’ The fact 
that we dream, brought forward as evidence, 
goes to prove an interior or higher state. If 
these things are not of the body, they must 
be of the soul. 


“Do you mean that these acts in our dreams 


are really acts of the soul?” 

“Yes; in the inert state of the body the 
spirit wakes, the natural eye closes, but the 
spiritual one opens; the friends with whom 
we hold daily intercourse recede, and those 
whom we esteem absent, either by distance 
of space or by decease, draw near without 
disturbing the tenor of the mind, which 
could not possibly occur during full wake- 
fulness.” 

“ This is not a generally accepted explana- 
tion,” I observed. 

“No; yet I think it pervades many minds 
who when we define and give it proportion 
and shape ignore it. Though an eminent 
theologian has taught us, that ‘when man 
dreams, his natural understanding is laid 
asleep and his spiritual sight is opened, 
which derives its all from affection ;’ yet 
when we sleep, only the spiritual mind re- 
ccives impressions, only the spiritual organs 
act.” 

“Why, then, are many of our dreams so 
incongruous ?” 

“ The incongruity arises from this, that we 
only remember that part of the scene which 
is tinged by the return of our natural mind 
to wakefulness, The things of the spirit are 
entirely distinct from the things of the body ; 
and when the natural mind is entirely quies- 
cent, our spiritual senses suffer no jar by the 
projections of spiritual scenery and opera- 
tions; but when we pass into a state of 
partial wakefulness, our natural senses being 
too obtuse to comprehend the things of that 
higher state, between them and our memory 
of outward things arise confusion and incon- 
gruity.” 

“ Do you think that we always dream ?” 

“T think the spiritual senses are always 
active, but I am not inclined to call a state a 





dream when it does not flow into the out- 
ward thought.” 

“ If we can not recall it, how do we know 
there is such a state of activity ?” . 

“ By impressions left on the mind that we 
can not define in waking moments; but after 
long intervals of time they are brought down 
into the natural thought. Such, I think, 
explains the phenomena that we occasionally 
hear advanced as an evidence of pre-exist- 
ence ; in sleep, or other suspension of the func- 
tions of the natural mind, a state has been 
passed that recurs at some subsequent time 
when the natural mind is active.” 

“ Have you never been conscious of going 
into the presence of companions you had 
previously mingled with, yet had never 
known in wakefulness, when you have been 
aroused just as you were sinking to sleep ?” 

“T think I have; once when M was 
taken ill just after retiring, it seemed to me 
for some time afterward that I had been 
called away from a very congenial company ; 
and sometimes I have been aroused with a 
sensation of the mind which I can not better 
compare than to feelings a person might be 
supposed to have after witnessing a beautiful 
mirage.” 

“ But are we thence to infer a dual ex- 
istence ?” 

“T think we are, Bessie, but that it is 
intercommunicant during our waking mo- 
ments; and as the things of the body do not 
enter into the things of the spirit when the 
spirit is in its higher exaltations or with- 
drawings, all the bodily functions, save res- 
piration, are dormant in sleep. ‘There is,’ 
says Upham, and others coincide with him, 
‘ philosophically considered, an internal as 
well as an external intellect, a perceptive 
power, which reaches to invisible and intangi- 
ble existences and relations, as well as a per- 
ceptivity, which is merely occupied with 
what is presented to touch and sight and the 
other senses.’ Let us see——” » 

While the Professor was talking, Lrenewed 
his peaches, thinking, I suppose, with my 
external intellect, that he improved his time 
with them while I was saying my little says; 
yet, following his conversation with my in- 
ternal intellect that reaches to abstractions, 
I said to myself, “ Yes, Upham is right; 
there is an internal and external thought, 
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and that explains how two organs of the 
brain can act simultaneously: it is the exter- 
nal of one and the internal of the other.” 

He resumed—“ Let us see if you do not 
entertain a similar idea. Have I not heard 
you say to the children, when a baby smiled 
in its sleep, that the angels were talking with 
the baby ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied; “and so my mother al- 
wayssaidtome. It is thesamesentiment that 
Samuel Lover has so beautifully woven into 
his pathetic poem, ‘The Angel’s Whisper.’ ” 

“ Now, then, Bessie, if the angels were 
talking with the baby, was it not in a spirit- 
ual condition with the angels ?” 

“Tt seems the argument is against me,” I 
replied, but added: “we have been more 
accustomed to look upon sleep as restorative 
of the body than as instructive of the mind.” 

“ Why not the two combined? Is it not 
reasonable to suppose, seeing that one-third 
of our time is passed in sleep, when by ex- 
ternal things we can not be tempted, nor by 
external act yield to temptation, that the 
Divine love withdraws the spirit while the 
body is resting for internal refreshment and 
invigoration, and, it may be, instruction, is 
not such a state pre-eminently adapted for His 
holy and loving purpose of good to man?” 

“ You prove your position, Professor ; but 
alas for me, I am afraid to quite trust myself 
upon your platform. I can not say Nay, and 
I fear to say Yea. It surely makes sleep de- 
sirable, so that we need not hesitate to say, 
‘a little more sleep, a little more slumber.’ 
But what becomes of all the foreshadowings 
and prognostications by or from dreams? 
they must vanish as the morning cloud.” 

He replied: “If dreams are the action of 
the mind or spirit, varying according to the 
state of the mind or spirit, the dream of one 
mind can never become the rule or oracle of 
another mind, as no two minds can to all 
intents and purposes be in the same state. 
Let a dozen men go into the city of New 
York to see its sights, would any two of the 
twelve leave the city having followed the 
same course, or seen without variety the 
same sights, no more, no less? Let three 
boys start on a bird’s-egg excursion ; the first 
is strangely moved by the cries of the parent 
bird, and nothing would tempt him to touch 
her pretty treasure; the second thinks only 





of the bright addition to his collections ; the 
third, if he pays any heed to the gyrations 
and cries of the bird, throws a stone with 
such reckless accuracy that she falls quiver- 
ing to the ground. Suppose these boys to 
sleep and dream, the first with his gentle in- 
nocence, the second with his persistent ‘ambi- 
tion, and the third with his cruel destructive- 
ness, could the dream of one become a rule 
or foreshadowing of coming events to either 
of the others—a sequence of past events?” 

““T suppose not,” I replied; “ yet I do not 
see why each could not establish a rule for 
himself.” 

“ He might, if he were sure he would come 
into precisely the same states in future, which 
advancing studies and duties and years pre- 
vent.” 

He handed his plate to me, saying: ‘“ These 
peaches are very palatable—I will take a few 
more.” As I refilled it, I said: “ The ques- 
tion of an interior state may be confirmed by 
the fact that we dream, and your explana- 
tion of its character throws much light on 
many of our intuitions and otherwise unex- 
plained perceptions ; but where are we when 
they take place? Where are dream - lands 
and dream-waters ?” 

“ They are here.” 

“ Here!” 

“ Yes, Bessy, here! not ninety-five millions 
of miles beyond the sun and stars, where 
thought can not reach or reason resolve, but 
here.” 

“ Why, Professor! do you mean to say that 
the deceased friends that we see in our 
dreams are here now while we are awake ? 
Is the world of spirits here? Where does it 
begin, and upon what does it rest ?” 

“The earth is its base, and it, like all 
spheres, begins at any point. Do you re- 
member, when a child, looking at the horizon 
and thinking it the boundary of the earth?” 

“re,” 

“ Did you ever get bewildered over that 
passage in Job—‘ He stretcheth out the north 
over the empty place, and hangeth the earth 
upon nothing?’ ” 

“ Oh, yes; and I was a steadfast Ptolemaist 
against all my elder brother’s persuasions.” 

“ And now that you know that the earth 
is round, and the horizon is your boundary 
of vision instead of the earth’s, can you tell 
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where it begins? Travel a degree east or 
west, and your eastern horizon is also changed 
a degree; so of the waves standing upon 
the shore, you might say they begin here; 
but cross the Atlantic, and you find the same 
pulsative motion on your way, and the same 
surgings on the shores. Standing by rill or 
brook or spring among your own native hills, 
you may say, the waves are started here 
somewhere in the center of these hills; but 
the naturalist will tell you that the gathering 
drops oozing from the swampy land into a 
little brook, or bursting in singing cascades 
from cleft rocks, or boiling up through a clear 
gravelly bottom, were before in the ocean, and 
are ever going the ceaseless round of ocean, 
cloud, and mountain rill. Now, Bessie, you 
are thinking similar things with reference to 
spiritual lands and waves. In natural things 
there are apparent and real truths. We take 
the boundary of our vision for the extent of 
the earth, but natural reason or rational 
thought convinces us that the earth is not 
flat, but round, and our horizon variable. 
We doubt at first the flow and re-flow of the 
waves, but are convinced by reasons that 
they perform an orbicular motion through 
the solids of the earth, much after the manner 
of the blood through the veins and arteries 
of the body. So also there are apparent and 
real spiritual truths. We think the heavens 
are above, over our heads, but spiritual, 
rational thought convinces us that they are 
here. The waves of truth flow, starting from 
the Divine Intelligence, through angelic and 
spiritual minds to man. Saith the Divine 
Intelligence, ‘The heaven is my throne, and 
the earth is my footstool.’ ‘As the rain 
cometh down, and the snow, from heaven, so 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth.’ As the rain comes down, s0 
the waves of truth come down.” 

“ But that is figurative language,” I sug- 
gested. 

“ Men,” the Professor resumed, “in using 
figurative language, aim that the figure shall 
glow and crystallize with the thoughts they 
wish to convey. Does the Divine use a figure 
that is not full of life, answering back in its 
natural form to the spiritual meaning ? Again: 
since we have come to know that most of 
the planets are inhabited, is it not a rational 
sequence that the spiritual existences of our 





earth and other planets should each circle 
about their own spheres ?” 

“ Do not the Scriptures speak of heaven 
above ?” I asked. 

“ Yes; but not as of space measured up- 
ward. We associate space with height in our 
own minds; but height, or above, with ref- 
erence to spiritual things or persons, has 
reference to degree of state, not elevation of 
altitude. In common parlance we use it as 
of rank or grade. Zachariah speaks of ‘ the 
Lord as rising wp out of his holy habitation.’* 
Would you then say that heaven is beneath ? 
Isaiah speaks of Him as sitting upon the 
circle of the earth, which corresponds with 
my idea.” 

I did not reply; what could I say more? 
The breakfast was ended, the conversation 
closed. The Professor’s voice dropped into 
his most devout tones as he pronounced 
“ Our Father, which art in heaven,” etc. 

——  -+e-—- —__ 


Let me not deem that I was made in vain, 
Or that my being was an accident. 

Each drop uncounted in a storm of rain 
Hath its own mission, and was duly sent 
To its own leaf or blade, not idly spent 

*Mid myriad dimples on the ehipless main. 
The very shadow on an insect’s wing, 

For which the violet cared not while it stayed, 
Yet felt the lighter for its vanishing, 

Proved that the sun was shining by its shade. 
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USES OF THE IMAGINATION IN 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 


N a lecture before the British Association 
of Science, Professor Huxley treated of 
the very important part played by the imag- 
ination in scientific investigation and discus- 
sion. An epitome of that very interesting 
lecture is all we can furnish at the present 
time. After a few remarks on the necessity 
for a popular mode of presenting scientific 
subjects to an audience, he went on to say: 
“Philosophers might be right in affirming 
that we could not transcend experience ; but 
we could, at all events, carry it a long way 
from its origin. We could also. magnify, 
diminish, qualify, and combine experiences 
so as to render them fit for purposes entirely 
new. We were gifted with: the power of 
imagination, combining what the Germans 
call “ anschauungsgabe ” and “ einbildungs- 
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kraft ;” and by this power we can lighten 
the darkness which surrounds the world of 
the senses. There were Tories even in science 
—men who regarded imagination as a faculty 
to be feared and avoided rather than employ- 
ed. Bounded and conditioned by co-operant 
reason, imagination, however, became the 
mightiest instrument of the physical dis- 
coverer. He desired to illustrate, by a few 
simple instances, the use that scientific men 
had already made of this power of imagina- 
tion, and to indicate afterward some of the 
further uses that they were likely to make of 
it. Having, at considerable length, given 
examples, commencing with the rudimentary 
experiences, the lecturer observed that the 
speculative faculty, of which imagination 
formed so large a part, would wander into 
regions where the hope of certainty would 
seem to be entirely shut out. We thought 
that, though the detailed analysis might be, 
and might ever remain, beyond us, general 
notions might be attainable. At all events, 
it was plain that beyond the present outposts 
of microscopic inquiry lay an immense field 
for the exercise of the imagination. It was 
only, however, the privileged spirits who 
knew how to use their liberty without abus- 
ing it, who were able to surround the imagi- 
nation -by the firm frontiers of reason, that 
were likely to work with any profit here. 
But freedom to them was of such paramount 
importance that, for the sake of securing it, 
a good deal of wildness on the part of weaker 
brethren might be overlooked. Life was 
present potentially in matter when in the 
nebulous form, and was unfolded from it by 
the way of natural development, or it is a 
principle inserted into matter at a later date. 
With regard to the question of time, the 
views of men had changed remarkably in 
our day and generation ; and he must say, as 
regards courage also, and a manful willingness 
to engage in open contest with fair weapons, 
a great change had also occurred. The clergy 
of England—at all events, the clergy of Lon- 
don —had nerve enough to listen to the 
strongest views, and they invited, if they 
did not challenge, men of the most decided 
opinions to state and stand by those opinions. 
In fact, the greatest cowards of the present 
dav were not to be found among the clergy, 
but within the pale of science itself. Indeed. 





clergymen, if he might be allowed to say so, 
had as strong a leaning toward scientific 
truth as other men, only the resistance to 
this bent—a resistance due to education— 
was generally stronger in their case than in 
others. They did not lack the positive ele- 
ment— namely, the love of truth, but the 
negative element—the fear of error — pre- 
ponderated. Slowness of acceptance—even 
open hostility—might be thus accounted for. 
They were, for the most part, errors of judg- 
ment, and not sins against truth. The pres. 
ent inquiry regarding the introduction of life 
was—Does it belong to what we call matter? 
or is it an independent principle inserted into 
matter at some suitable epoch—say when the 
physical conditions became such as to permit 
of the development of life? There were the 
strongest grounds for believing that during a 
certain period of its history the earth was not 
fit to be the theater of life. Whether this 
was ever a nebulous period, or merely a mol- 
ten period, did not much matter; and, if we 
reverted to the nebulous condition, it was 
because the probabilities were really on its 
side. The question was this: Did creative 
energy pause until the nebulous matter had 
condensed, until the earth had been detached, 
until the solar fire had so far withdrawn from 
the earth’s vicinity as to permit a crust to 
gather round the planet? Did it wait until 
the air was isolated, until the seas were 
formed; until evaporation, condensation, 
and the descent of rain had begun; until 
the eroding forces of the atmosphere had 
weathered and decomposed the molten rocks, 
so as to form soils, until the sun’s rays had 
become so tempered by distance and waste 
as to be cnemically fit for the decomposition 
necessary to vegetable life? These questions 
defined a hypothesis not without its difficul- 
ties, but the dignity of which was demonstra- 
ted by the nobleness of the men whom it 
sustained. Modern scientific thought was 
called upon to decide between this hypothe- 
sis and another; but they might rest secure 
that the hypothesis just sketched could never 
be stormed, and that it was sure, if it yielded 
at all, to yield to a prolonged siege. How- 
ever the convictions of individuals here and 
there might be influenced, the process must 
be slow and secular which commended the 
rival hypothesis of natural evolution to the 
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public mind. The evolution hypothesis was 
not to be flouted away contemptuously or 
denounced as wicked. Let us not fear it, 
but steady ourselves upon faith in the ulti-- 
mate triumph of truth; for under the fierce 
light of scientific inquiry it would certainly 
be dissipated if it possessed not a core of 
truth. Its existence as an hypothesis in the 
mind was quite compatible with the simulta- 
neous existence of all the virtues to which 
the term Christian has been applied. It did 
not solve, nor profess to solve, the ultimate 
mystery of this universe—in fact, it left that 





mystery untouched. ‘Two things, said 
Immanuel Kant, ‘fill me with awe — the 
starry heavens and the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility in man.’ And in his hours of 
health and strength and sanity, when the 
stroke of action had ceased and the pause 
of reflection had set in, the scientific investi- 
gator found himself overshadowed by the 
same awe. Breaking contact with the ham- 
pering details of earth, it associated him 
with a power which gave fullness and tone to 
his existence, but which he could neither 
analyze nor comprehend.” 
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‘The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 
ADDRESSED TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


[CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS NUMBER. ] 


HAT such causes contribute to the pro- 

duction of the inordinate sum of insanity 
which prevails in the United States, is too 
plain to be held in doubt. For madness is 
the result of cerebral excitement, rendered 
deleterious by the excess in quantity, or the 
malign qualities of the irritants that produce 
it. Nor can any cerebral irritant be more 
noxious, either in kind or degree, th'’an the 
cankered and fierce religious and political 
passions which are constantly goading the 
American brain. Under such circumstances, 
it would be wonderful if attacks of insanity 
were not unusually frequent among us.* 

But can the same causes prove also instru- 
mental in the production of dyspepsia? No 
doubt of it. That complaint commences, 
perhaps, as often in the brain as in the stom- 
ach. Possibly oftener. That this is true of 
the disease in Europe will scarcely be denied, 
after a fair examination of the facts connected 





* The Doctor’s remarks may seem to militate against 
our Republican system ; but when it is considered that 
American society is in a primitive state; that the many 
very diverse and antagonistic elements which go to make 
it up have not had time to cohere and settle into a state 
of comparative nomogeneity ; it will be a matter of sur- 
prise, rather, that it has manifested so much of the spirit 
of perpetuity, and accomplished so much in the way of 





reform in matters political and moral. 


with it. It is there, almost exclusively, a 
complaint of the studious and the scheming, 
who, overtasking their brains, injure them by 
toil. Among the husbandmen of England, 
who steadily pursue their tranquil mode of 
life, regardless of the fluctuations of stock, 
the bickerings of party, the fate of political 
measures, and the changes of place, dyspep- 
sia is almost a stranger. Yet many of those 
men are great eaters, and far from being very 
choice as to the quality of their food. In 
the cities the same is in a great measure true 
of merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics, 
who are engaged in a regular and well-es- 
tablished business, which is fully understood 
by them, where the risk is slight, and the 
profits sure, and no disquieting anxiety at- 
tends it. Such individuals have a good di- 
gestion, and bears the marks of it. But with 
literary men, officers of state, dealers in scrip, 
daring adventurers, and anxious and ambi- 
tious projectors of improvements—with these, 
and every other brain-worn class of persons, 
the case is different. Dyspepsia is their tor- 
ment; and they exhibit deep traces of it in 
their lean frames and haggard countenances, 
Yet are they much more select in their diet, 
both as respects quantity, quality, and cook- 
ing, than the classes to whom dyspepsia 
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is unknown. This fact is notorious, and has 
been so for centuries. Nor can it be attrib- 
uted, I think, to any other cause but excess- 
ive and deleterious cerebral irritation in the 
one case, and an exemption from it in the 
other. And this cause seems sufficient 
to solve the problem. 
EXCESSIVE EATING AND DYSPEPSIA. 
That it is not exclusively the labor 
and irritation of the stomach that 
produces dyspepsia, appears from in- 
numerable other facts, a few of which 
I shall recite. Children not too much 
confined in school, or otherwise mis- 
treated, though great and often pro- 
miscuous eaters, are rarely dyspeptic. 
The reason is plain: their brains are 
neither toilworn nor care-worn; and 
they enjoy the requisite amount of 
sleep. Their brains are not irritated 
and exhausted by burdensome tasks. 
The North American Indians eat, at 
times, enormously, and that after a 
long fast, which, on well-known prin- 
ciples, increases the danger of over- 
loading the stomach. It is said that 
on these occasions the meal of a sin 
gle Indian is equal to that of from 
four to six white men. The food, 
moreover, is badly cooked, and there- 





fore nearly indigestible. Yet the savage es- | 


capes dyspepsia. 

Of the Esquimaux Indians the same is true 
to a still greater extent. An individual of 
that tribe, as we are confidently assured by 
Captain Parry and Captain Lyon, eats with 
impunity from ten to twelve pounds of solid 
animal food in the course of a day, and swal- 
lows along with it, in the form of drink, a 
gallon of oil. Captain Lyon further relates 
that a young female Esquimaux ate a large 
amount of tallow candles and their wicks 
without experiencing either sickness or dys- 
pepsia. These statements we are compelled 
to believe, on account of the high respecta- 
bility of the authors, 

SIBERIAN VORACITY. 

Of the gluttony of the Siberians, stories 
are told not perhaps altogether so worthy of 
credit. Were not that people, however, enor- 
mous eaters, such stories would not be in- 
vented. The accounts are but exaggerations 
of extraordinary gormandizing. It is asserted 





by travelers that a Siberian often eats in a 
day forty pounds of solid food; and Admiral 
Saritchaff reports that he saw one of that 
people eat, immediately after breakfast, twen- 
ty-five pounds of boiled rice and three pounds 


A SIBERIAN. 


of butter. Yet, as already stated, neither 
Siberians nor Esquimaux are annoyed by 
dyspepsia. And they no doubt owe their 
safety in part to their freedom from wasting 
cerebral irritation. 

For the same reason the inferior animals 
have no dyspepsia, though they often gorge 
themselves to great excess. When they thus 
violate moderation, nature teaches them what 
to do for safety. They instinctively lie down 
and sleep, giving entire freedom and rest to 
their brains. A common black snake swal- 
lows a rabbit or a squirrel nearly as weighty 
as itself, and goes into a partial torpor until 
its meal is digested. A boa-constrictor 
swallows a goat or an antelope, sleeps nearly 
a week, and wakes without dyspepsia or 
uneasiness, prepared for another similar ex- 
ploit. Two dogs of the same age, size, and 
strength having eaten the same amount of 
the same food, one of them goes to sleep, and 
the other enters on the chase. In from three 
to four hours the meal of the sleeper is di- 
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gested, while that of the runner is unchanged 
in his stomach—and the latter dog is prob- 
ably disordered, while the former retains his 
health. These facts show that tranquillity of 
the brain is favorable at least, if not essential, 
to the process of easy and sound digestion. 

THE BRAIN AND THE S8TOMACH.—NAPOLEON. 

The powerful influence of a disordered 
brain over the digestive system is manifested 
in the effects of a severe blow on the head. 
These are vomiting, gastric inflammation, 
hepatic derangement, amounting at times to 
abscess, and again, to torpor of the liver, 
with other forms of abdominal disease. Sea- 
sickness, moreover, is a cerebral affection 
thrown on the stomach. So is the sickness 
produced in many persons by whirling the 
body, and riding in a carriage with the back 
toward the horses. The Emperor Napoleon 
died of a gastric affection in St. Helena, 
where such complaints are scarcely known. 
He was, moreover, a very temperate eater. 
But he had deep sensibility and powerful 
passions. The most probable cause of his 
disease, therefore, was mortification at the 
loss of empire, resentment and chagrin at 
his exile and confinement, vexation at the 
treatment he received from the governor of 
the island, and inconsolable grief at being 
separated from his family. These causes, 
goading his brain almost to madness, threw 
their influence sympathetically on his stom- 
ach, and destroyed him. 

INFLUENCE OF GRIEF. 

Nor is the whole yet told. Grief is noth- 
ing but a painful and deleterious cerebral ir- 
ritation. Females experience that passion 
in its greatest intensity, and it is to them a 
very productive cause of dyspepsia. So is 
jealousy, a passion which they also feel with 
peculiar acuteness and distress. And every 
painful passion and emotion is but another 
name for excessive and hurtful irritation of 
the brain, which if long continued never 
fails to injure digestion. Even anger arrests 
the process of digestion. Nor are females 
the only sufferers from such irritation; males, 
also, are its victims. 

A man in perfect health and with a fine 
appetite seats himself at table; but before 
he has begun his meal, a messenger commu- 
nicates to him some distressing news. His 
appetite vanishes, and the very sight and 





odor of the food becomes offensive to him. 
Or has he just finished his repast when the 
message is delivered? If he be not actually 
sickened by it, and forced to discharge the 
contents of his stomach, indigestion, sick 
headache, and perhaps feverishness are the 
result. And what student does not know 
that effects somewhat similar are produced by 
severe 
INTELLECTUAL TOIL 
immediately after a plentiful meal? That 
dyspepsia, moreover, is proverbially one of 
the morbi studiosorum, one of the complaints 
of the studious, is a truth familiar to every 
one. Nor is it less notorious that men who 
think but little, and are exempt from care, 
seldom suffer from it, The cheerful and 
jolly do not often become dyspeptic,—the 
grave and care-worn very frequently. This 
truth has been long and familiarly known. 
Cesar manifested his acquaintance with it 
when he spoke of the countenances of the 
gay and cheerful Antony, and the deeply 
thoughtful Brutus and Cassius; the former 
fresh, full, and ruddy,—the latter pale, sallow, 
and care-worn. 
TREATMENT OF DYSPEPSIA. 

But my argument is not yet closed. The 
most successful mode of treating dyspepsia 
favors the belief that it often arises from 
cerebral irritation, and is always perhaps 
connected with it. Am I asked in what this 
treatment consists? I reply, in regulating the 
passions, taking muscular exercise in the open 
air, abandoning intellectual toil, and retreat- 
ing for a time from business and care. Un- 
less the complaint be so inveterate and deep- 
rooted as to have produced some serious or- 
ganic lesion, this course of treatment steadily 
pursued will cure it, without either the use 
of much medicine or confinement to a very 
strict diet ; and it can often be cured in no 
other way. To him whose brain is constantly 
on the rack, dyspeptic medicine and diet are 
of little use. 

How often do we find the efficacy of this 
mode of treatment verified! An individual 
deeply devoted to books and study becomes 
dyspeptic. Without mitigating his intellect- 
ual labors, he tries various remedies for the 
restoration of his health. For months, and 
perhaps years, he eats prescribed articles by 
weight, and dresses and exercises by meas- 
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urement and rule. During this trial of his 
patience tea and coffee are rejected; new 
milk, boiled rice, and bread, stale or made 
of unbolted flour, with fresh eggs, and well- 
prepared mutton chops being his only food 





Digestive System. 


The above engraving is a representation of the organs of digestion. 1. 
Upper jaw. 2. Lower jaw. 3. Tongue. 4. Roof of the mouth. 5. Esoph- 
agus. 6. Trachea, 7 and 8, The parotid and sublingual glands—two of 
the salivary glands. 9%. Stomach. 10. Liver. 11. Gall-cyst. 12. The 
duct conveying the bile to the duodenum (13). 14. Pancreas. 15. Small 
intestines. 16. Opening of small into large intestines. 17, 18, 19, 20. 
Large intestines. 21. Spleen. 22. Upper part of spinal column. 
and water his only drink; and he walks 
every day, at stated hours, a given number 
of miles. Finding this treatment ineffectual, 
he resorts to daily horse-exercise, under an 
assurance from some very “skillful doctor,” 
or perhaps a “ knowing nurse,” that that will 
cure him. But instead of being removed or 
even lightened, his complaint grows worse. 
During these experiments he has continued 
to return regularly from his meals, and his 
horse and foot exercise, to his books and his 





pen, thus irritating and exhausting his brain 
by uninterrupted labor. At length, impatient 
of trials that have proved so unavailing. he 
renounces medicine and regimen, resolves to 
become master of himself and his move- 
ments, and takes his case into his own hands, 
Under this determination he shuts up his 
study, mounts his horse, and sets out on 
a journey to visit a friend a couple of hun- 
dred miles distant, riding during wet weather 
as well as dry, and living on the common 
fare of travelers. Before he has proceeded a 
hundred miles his health is much improved, 
and on reaching the dwelling of his friend 
he finds himself well. 
THE REAL CURE. 

This is no fancy case, but one that has in- 
numerable examples in life. To what is the 
cure to be attributed? The dyspeptic has 
previously conformed most strictly to dietet- 
ic rules, and traveled on foot and on horse- 
back some thousands of miles in fine weather 
and through a pure atmosphere without any 
benefit to health; yet he is now cured by 
riding two hundred miles, a part of the way 
in bad weather, and living, in the mean time, 
on indifferent food. The cause of the salu- 
tary effect of his journey is easily rendered. 
Having relinquished his intellectual toils, his 
brain is at ease, and no longer injures his 
digestive organs, or any other part of his 
system. On the contrary, by acting salutarily 
on them, it benefits them, and enables them 
to perform their respective functions. Let 
him immediately return to his studies with 
his usual intensity, and his complaint will 
revisit him. Instead of a man of letters, 
suppose the dyspeptic to be a statesman, an 
artist, or a man of business; the result of the 
specified measures will be the same. Cere- 
bral quietude will contribute much to the 
restoration of his health. 

Again. It is well known that individuals 
who, under all sorts of treatment, have been 
tormented by dyspepsia, from the age of 
twenty-five or thirty to forty or forty-five, 
very often recover their health, and from 
having been thin become fleshy about the 
latter period, after having abandoned medi- 
cine entirely, and relaxed not a little in the 
strictness of their regimen. To use their 
own language, they seem to have “gotten 
well, without any cause.” A satisfactory 
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cause, however, is not wanting. They are 
less harassed an“ corroded by care, passion, 
and mental labor; in simpler and more philo- 
sophical language, they experience less cere- 
bral irritation, for one of the two following 
reasons, or both united: they have attained 
the object for which they had previously 
toiled and disquieted themselves; or age and 
experience have somewhat blunted their 
sensibilities and calmed their passions; or 
both causes have co-operated to the same 
end. For similar reasons, dyspepsia rarely 
commences in an individual after his forty- 
fifth or fiftieth year. Time has diminished 
the susceptibility of his brain. 

Such appear to be the leading causes 
of the alarming frequency and increase of 
madness and dyspepsia in the United States. 
The same irritation which, in some cases, 
produces the former complaint, in others 
gives rise to the latter, by not only disquali- 
fying the brain for acting beneficially on the 
stomach and the other digestive organs, but 
by rendering its influence injurious to them. 
Nor can it be doubted, as already intimated, 
that infant schools under their present ad- 
ministration are calculated to increase the 
evil by giving a morbid growth and suscep- 
tibility to the brain. So, as heretofore men- 
tioned, are intemperate eating, and other im- 
proprieties in diet and drink. The only ef- 
aectual remedy is a well-directed physical 
education. 

HOW THE DAMAGE IS DONE. 

Were I asked how severe cerebral irritation 
and labor injure the stomach and other di- 
gestive organs, my reply would be: In a 
two-fold way—sympathetically and function- 
ally. In the latter mode, the brain, being 
unfitted for its healthy action, and in some 
degree exhausted itself, withholds from the 
whole digestive system that measure of in- 
fluence and aid known to be essential to the 
performance of its functions. In what this 
influence consists is not exactly known. It is 
probably, however, the product of a subtile 
and peculiar form of matter which the brain 
prepares from the blood, and transmits by the 
nerves to the other parts of the body. That 
a communication between the stomach and 
the brain is necessary to digestion, experi- 
ment proves. When that formed by the 
nerves is interrupted, the digestive action is 





suspended; when restored, the process again 
goes on. Since, therefore, the entire want 
of the cerebral influence injures the stomach, 
any irregularities or bad qualities in it can 
scarcely fail to do the same. 

MORAL INFLUENCE OF BRAIN. 

Did time permit, it would be gratifying to 
me to revert to the consideration of the moral 
influence of the brain, and to speak of it 
more fully, and in a manner more worthy of 
its importance than I have heretofore done. 
That a sound, well-developed, and well-regu- 
lated condition of that organ is as truly the 
source of correct morals as a healthy condi- 
tion of the heart and the lungs is of the due 
circulation and arterialization of the blood, 
is a truth admitted now by all who have thor- 
oughly studied the subject, and which is des- 
tined at no very distant period to be without 
an opponent. On this ground alone can moral 
education and reform be rationally and success- 
fully conducted and brought to the perfection 
of which they are susceptible. The moral or- 
gans of the brain, and the reflecting ones as 





The engraving represents the mesial section of the brain. 1. Inner 
surface of left hemisphere. 2% Divided center of the cerebellum, showing 
the “ tree of life.” 3. Medulla oblongata. 4. Corpus callosum. 5. For- 
nix. 6. One of the crura of the fornix. 1. One of the corpora albican- 
tia, pea-shaped bodies between the crura of the cerebrum. 8. Septum 
lucidum. 9%. Velum interpositum. 10. Section of the middle commis- 
sure in the third ventricle. 11. Section of the anterior commissure. 12. 
Section of the posterior commissure. 13. Corpora quadrigemina. 14. 
Pineal gland. 15. Aqueduct of Silvius. 16. Fourth ventricle. 17. Pons 
variolii, through which are seen passing the diverging fibers of the cor- 
pora pyramidalia. 18. Crus cerebri of the left side; the third nerve 
arising from it. 19. Tuber cinereum, from which projects the infundibri- 
tum, having the pituitary gland appended to its extremity. 20. One of 
the optic nerves. 21. The left olfactory nerve terminating anteriorly in 
a rounded bulb. 


their adjuvants, must be strengthened by reg- 
ular and well-directed exercise, and thus ren- 
dered more ready in action as well as more 
vigorous, Immorality and crime are the pro- 
duct of the animal organs; and the reason 
of their being committed is obvious. These 
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organs preponderate, if not habitually, at 
least for the time, over the moral and reflect- 
ing organs. Instead of being subordinate, as 
they ought to be, they take the mastery, and 
by running into excess bring guilt on the in- 
dividual; precisely as the crew of a vessel 
sometimes mutiny, break from the control of 
their officers, and perhaps murder them and 
plunder the ship. 
THE SOURCE OF CRIME. 

The source of every crime is the same—the 
preponderance of the animal portion of the 
brain ; and the radical extinguishment must 
be also the same—the reduction of the strength 
of that portion and its being brought to a 
state of subordination to the higher organs. 
Every habitual offender has a brain in some 
way unsound. There is a want of balance 
and harmony between his cerebral organs 
which amounts to derangement, and calls for 
skillful treatment to remove it. And with- 
out such treatment his moral malady will as 
necessarily continue, as must a dislocated 
joint remain in a deranged condition if it be 
not reduced. To carry out the figure, except 
in far-gone cases, the moral disease can be 
remedied by judicious treatment, as certainly 
as the articular. The remedy, moreover, is 
simple. It consists in bringing the offending 
animal organs to a state of comparative in- 
action, which will diminish their strength, 
and giving constant exercise to the moral 
and reflecting organs, by which their power 
and promptitude in acting will be increased. 
Thus will the truly Auman portion of the 
brain attain an ascendency over the animal, 
and man will advance toward the perfection 
of his nature. 

REFORMATORY MEASURES. 

Is any one inclined to request me to be 
more explicit in pointing out the means of 
moral education and reform, and in specify- 
ing the mode in which the process is to be 
conducted? If so,I could not answer him 
better than by directing his attention to sev- 
eral of the penitentiary establishments, and 
all the houses of correction for juvenile of- 
fenders in tlie United States. There, to a 
certain extent, the means are already in oper- 
ation, and in some of the institutions the 
prospects are very flattering. In many cases 
vicious and criminal propensities have been 
extinguished, and habits of moralitv and vir- 





tue established. In other words, the inordi- 
nate action of the animal organs has been al- 
layed, and that of the moral and reflecting 
invigorated. ; 

The means of effecting this are few and 
simple. By being withdrawn from the com- 
munity, and in many cases by solitary con- 
finement, the culprits are strictly guarded 
not only from the commission of crime, but 
from all temptation to it. Thus are their 
animal organs, which are prone to offend, re- 
duced to a state of positive inaction, which 
in time deprives them of much of their 
strength, and weakens in a corresponding de- 
gree the appetite for vice; for the propensity 
to transgress is but the craving of a powerful 
and highly excited organ. But thisalone could 
not be denominated moral reform. At most it 
would be but negatively so. To weaken one 
class of organs is not exactly tantamount to the 
strengthening of another, even though they 
be antagonists. Other measures, therefore, 
are added. The offenders are strictly prac- 
ticed in some form of useful industry, which 
not only occupies the mind and withdraws it 
from thoughts of vice, but is itself a moral 
duty. Nor is this all. Moral and religious 
instruction is directly inculcated on them by 
reading, preaching, conversation, remon- 
strance, advice, example, and practice. This, 
by exciting and exercising their moral and 
reflecting organs, confers on them positive 
strength, and except in the worst class of cases 
gives them ultimately an ascendency over the 
animal, Then is the permanent basis of the 
mind turned toward virtue, and the reforma- 
tion of the offenders is complete. 

When established on correct principles and 
skillfully administered, penitentiaries and 
houses of correction are moral hospitals, where 
criminal propensities are treated as diseases, 
consisting in unsound conditions of the brain. 
And in such coniitions they do consist, as 
certainly as hepatitis does in a morbid state 
of the liver, or dyspepsia in a similar state 
of the stomach. And by judicious treat- 
ment they can be as certainly removed. Nor 
is it possible on any other principles to pu- 
rify and strengthen our moral nature, and 
raise it to the height and confer on it the dig- 
nity of which it is susceptible. Yet all this 
amounts to nothing more than the applica- 
tion of physical education to the moral or- 
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gans of the brain. In treating of it, there- 
fore, I have not in any degree departed from 
my subject. I have only brought to bear on 
it matter of illustration not usually employed, 
but not on that account the less appropriate 
and useful. I shall only add, that the time 
and treatment necessary for the removal of a 
malady must be apportioned and accommo- 
dated to its strength, fixity, and aggravating 
circumstances, And as there are cases of in- 
curable derangement in other parts of the 
body, so are there in the brain, of that which 
creates a propensity to crime. In such in- 
stances the interests of society can be duly 
protected only by the confinement of the cul- 
prits for life, or their capital punishment. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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MODERATION. 

BE moderate in all things, 
Excessive in none, 

In great things and small things 
The king on his throne, 

The soldier, the peasant, 
May learn, in a word, 

To moderate the scepter, 
The spade, and the sword. 


Be moderate in eating, 
Nor sit at the board 
Like a miser bent over 
His long-gathered hoard. 
Be moderate in drinking, 
Nor drain deep the bowl, 
For Death’s at the bottom 
In wait for your soul. 


Be moderate in thinking ; 
The bow too long bent 

Has never the shaft 
To the mark with force sent. 

Be moderate in friendship, 
To all but a few, 

And those to your bosom 
Clasp, trusting and true; 

If Poverty stands at 
The door, you may test 

By the touch of his cold hand 
Your bravest and best. 


Be moderate in love 
While you are ardent and young; 
But if your heart's flame 
Finds a vent through the tongue, 
Let it be, like an unsheathed 
Patriot's sword, 
Ever ready to act 
In accord with your word. 


Be moderate in censure, 
Nor deem it unwise 
To shut on the faults 
Of another your eyes; 





For if through a glass 
His shortcomings you view, 
He may look upon yours 
With a microscope too. 


Be moderate in getting, 

For over-much wealth 
Insures not contentment, 

Nor pleasure, nor health ; 
But, blest with sufficient, 

Give some to the poor— 
Enough if you just 

Keep the wolf from the door. 


—~+0e—__—_ 


FLORIDA, ITS CLIMATE, FRUIT, Ete. 


[We have received the following letter from an 
esteemed friend. It sounds truthful, though it 
may be too much in shadow. The name of the 
State gives one an idea of a “land of flowers,”’ 
consequently a bright and beautiful thought 
always accompanies so beautiful a name. There 
may, however, be more truth in this view than 
many a brighter one. ] 





FERNANDINA, FLORIDA. 

DITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 

NAL: In giving these notes on Florida, 

I wish the reader to be assured that I have no 

ax to grind, no land to sell; but having been 

somewhat “sold” myself in the matter of 

fruit and vegetable growing, I wish to tell 

the truth plainly, that others may know what 

my experience and observation have taught 
me. 

Having been engaged in the nursery and 
gardening business for twenty-four years, I 
naturally felt interested in reports which 
came from this land of flowers, for such, 
on trial, I find it really to be, though the 
fruit is not so abundant now as it may have 
been in the past, and as it may yet be in the 
future. I have been fifteen months in this 
State, and have never seen any place so scarce 
of fruit, if we except water-melons, of which 
there is a full supply only about two months 
in the year. 

Being a valetudinarian, I naturally inquired 
into the health of the inhabitants, and I must 
say they complained as much, and are as un- 
healthy-looking, and die as early as in any 
other place I have known; but it may be due 
to truth to say that the ill-health and early 
death of the people may be owing quite as 
much to their manner of living as to the cli- 
mate. I have never found civilized people 
who pay so little regard to the laws of life 
in their diet and habits; but this may be 
changed. I think this climate is as healthful 
as any for those who will live rightly ; but it 
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is decidedly unhealthful for those who live 
wrongly. 

The climate here is remarkable. The sur- 
face of the entire State is so even that clouds 
pass over it without much change of eleva- 
tion, and the great extent of water surface 
on both sides, and the great number of lakes 
and lagoons inland, and the Gulf Stream 
warming the ocean on the east, are circum- 
stances which combine to give uniformity of 
temperature ; and the average degree of heat 
is so high that the changes in vegetable and 
animal tissue must take place rapidly. 
Though the air is so much in motion as 
to require warm clothes to make one com- 
fortable, at the same time it is impossible to 
keep food, of many kinds, more than twenty 
hours. All kinds of meat, of course, quickly 
decay; and this is, no doubt, the cause of so 
much sickness among the eaters of fresh 
meat. 

It is generally warmer here, near the sea, 
at ten o’clock in the morning than at twelve 
o’clock noon; and as the summer is the wet 
season, of course it differs from most other 
warm countries. No cool nights follow the 
dry days, as in other lands, and this circum- 
stance prevents such successful culture of the 
fig as to make it an article of export from 
Florida. I imagined the fig could be grown 
as an article of export, at a good profit, even 
though it had to be dried by the heat of the 
fire; but I found by experiment that it is 
almost impossible to dry them, even by the 
fire; and the moisture of the atmosphere will 
prevent them from ripening on the tree to 
that degree of perfection which is necessary 
to make good dried figs for commerce. They 
are very nice to eat fresh from the trees; but 
when citizens of other States wish to eat 
Florida figs, they will have to live in Florida, 
or very near it, to do so. 

I was led to believe that the peach pro- 
duced well in all Florida, but I found that 
half the State did not suit it. South of 
Pilatka it seldom does well; and as far south 
as Enterprise they do not raise one crop in 
five years, though the trees seem to grow well 
enough. At Fernandina they are said to bear 
not more than one year in five. One would 


suppose the grape would find in this State 
its perfect requirements; but much com- 
plaint is heard of, the fruit failing, just as it 





does North, about the time of its full growth. 
Unfortunately, all the land which is underlain 
with water at less than ten or twelve feet, 
will not suit the grape, and it is doubtful if 
it will be found possible to grow to perfection 
those tender-skinned foreign grapes, for the 
excessive heat and the moisture that causes 
the fig to crack before ripening will some- 
what affect the grape. More intelligent cul- 
ture will be needed to perfect fine fruit, 
where the forces of nature are so powerful, 
than many would imagine. 

As to the profitableness of growing oran- 
ges in Florida, there seems to be some con- 
tradiction. The fruit sells higher in Fernan- 
dina than in New York; and from what I 
have seen of efforts made to grow orange 
groves throughout the State, it will be a long 
time before a supply of fruit will be had for 
the consumption of the inhabitants of Flor- 
ida alone. Until regular nurseries of seed- 
ling trees, well worked, are resorted to, no 
permanent orange groves will beautify the 
land of flowers. The wild trees, dug up, of 
various sizes and ages, and transplanted, 
though they may sprout vigorously for a 
few years, will not make durable trees in 
many cases, and these are the kind of trees 
now mostly in use. More anon. 


—_+0o—___ 


Too Goop A RECOMMENDATION.—A patent- 
medicine vender in one of our principal cities 
was dilating to a large crowd upon the won- 
derful efficacy of his iron bitters, pronouncing 
them the great panacea, and all-potent in build- 
ing up an “iron constitution.” 

“That is so—that is so,” said a bystander. 
“ What he tells you is a fact, gentlemen—every 
word of it.” 

“Hear that, will you?” cried the delighted 
quack ; “ here is living testimony right before 
your own eyes—a man who has used the bit- 
ters, and can recommend them.” 

“No; not exactly that,” replied the old fel- 
low; “I have never used the stuff myself, but, 
you see, Steve Jenkins did, and they jest saved 
his life.” 

“ How’s that?” questioned some one. 

“ Well, you see, Steve had taken the bitters 
jest one week before he wes shoved in prison 
for murder. He was stripped of everything in 
the shape of iron about him, and yet he made 
a bar and worked his way out.” 
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“Probably he had whisky enough in him to 
furnish a bar,” suggested a wag. 

“ No, but he didn’t,” retorted the first. “He 
had been taking this man’s iron bitters, d’ye 


mind ? and what does Steve do but open a vein 








in his arm, and took iron enough out of his 
blood to make a crowbar, and pried the gates 
open with it, and let himself out. Fact!” 


The “ medicine man” subsided, and no more 


was heard of him in that quarter. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE AND INFLUENCE. 


{Here is a stirring discourse on woman, by a 
woman, taken from a fashion magazine of recent 
date. it is entitled, “Talks with Women; or 
The Physical Life of Women,” by Jenny June, of 
Demorest’s Magazine. We regard this as one of 
the “signs of the times,” and commend it to our 
lady readers, who, however, are supposed to be 
not of the sort described, but who will gather fresh 
courage from its perusal to persevere in their 
brave career.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

UCH has been said and written of late 
mA years upon this subject, but very little 
that is at all satisfactory, or that bears upon 
those aspects of the question most vitally inter- 
esting to women. 

The truth is, that the works of this class are 
all written by men, from a sentimental rather 
than a practical point of view, and not only 
betray ignorance of facts, from the woman’s 
standpoint, but the direct interest they have in 
concealing them. 

On the other hand, to women themselves the 
subject is one of extreme delicacy. Of their 
own bodies, their powers, or their needs they 
know little or nothing; and so strictly is the 
subject tabooed by common consent, that no 
work upon the physical wants or relations of 
women has ever been written by a woman, 
notwithstanding that it is her province—that it 
involves questions upon which she alone is 
competent to express an opinion or form a 
judgment, and that the welfare of the race is 
concerned in the result. 

[In this connection we beg to state that we 
will cheerfully undertake to publish just such 
a work as is needed whe«: ver Jenny June will 
write it. Can she do a more important work? 
—Ep. A. P. J.] 

The root of the whole matter undoubtedly 
lies in the wicked and debasing theory that 
woman was made for man, and must, there- 
fore, accept his will, and his interpretation of 
all matters in which she herself is concerned. 
This subverts the whole theory and intention 





of Divine Providence, which placed in the 
hands of men and women two forces—one 
physical, the other moral; the former active 
and assertive, the latter receptive and emo- 
tional; but both necessary—one to develop 
and utilize the resources of nature, the other 
to modify and control the tendency to arro- 
gance and selfishness which must always ex- 
ist with the exercise of merely human power. 

To accomplish their proper work, however, 
both men and women must have free develop- 
ment and right discipline. If men control the 
moral faculty in women through the strength 
of their physical capacity, the Divine purpose 
is thwarted and the effort rendered nugatory ; 
if, on the other hand, women yield their best 
instincts and convictions to the demands of 
the’ coarser and more positive masculine ele- 
ment, they are false to the high trust reposed 
in them, and must suffer the humiliating and 
disastrous consequences. 

[Read the following stinging sentences, and 
confess their truth.—Eb. A. P. J.J 

The knowledge of the truth concerning their 
own physical life is of the highest importance 
to women themselves. Their astonishing care- 
lessness, ignorance, and indifference has 
already fastened upon us a race of miserable, 
purposeless, imbecile creatures, powerless for 
good, but plastic tools in the hands of others 
for evil, and utterly unconscious, apparently, 
of the object for which they were created. 

The influence of woman, if it is anything, 
should be saving to man. To that end she is 
made more beautiful in form, more pure in 
heart, more gentle and self-sacrificing in her 
life. Her body is the actual temple of the 
human soul—it enshrines it, it brings it forth, 
it stamps it with the eternal seal of humanity. 
Is it not, then, of the greatest importance that 
this temple should be worthy of its uses? that 
women should know, and be taught to avoid 
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whatever will injure, impair, or retard their in- 
fluence and efforts in the province exclusively 
assigned them ? 

[There are undeniable truths in this expres- 
sion of righteous indignation. Read it.—Ep.] 

At present, women are actuated by the most 
contradictory considerations, and it is not at 
all surprising that they produce the most in- 
congruous results. They depreciate their most 
important function by despising its duties and 
neglecting its most imperative obligations; 
they consider the evidence of health as un- 
genteel and vulgar; the labor necessary to 
health, as “low;” a love of truth and natural 
beauty, as showing a want of polite education. 
Yet all their efforts are devoted to securing 
artificial resemblances to those natural and 
womanly qualities which they have deprived 
themselves of by their folly, ignorance, or 
neglect. 

It is next to the angels to be a beautiful, pure 
woman—rich in health, strong in love, abound- 
ing in charity, large enough to bear with the 
shortcomings of weaker people, severe only in 
judgment of herself. 

But if such women are to be the rule instead 
of the exception, they must be taught to respect 
their own womanhood, and exact from men 
the reverence that it deserves. They must be 
taught that they are the helpers and coadjutors 
of men in the great work of bringing mankind 
up from its lowest estate to a realization of its 
high destiny; and that a life of jimcrackery 
and gewgaws, and toils over a little more or 
less of puffs and pads and paint, is a sight over 
which angels might weep. 

[Here is a sentiment true, useful, and tersely 
put.—Eb. ] 

As sad and fruitless is the other extreme 
which turns life into a mere charnel-house of 
dead hopes, selfish sighs and groans, vain 
wishes for impossible good. Whoever we are, 
and into whatever position in this world we 
are born, our principal honor and happiness 
depend upon ourselves. An individual is an 
epitome of the race, and it is our business to 
be as complete men and as complete women as 
any that have ever lived. 

It is not our clothing, or anything outside of 
us, that is of real consequence—it is ourselves ; 
and our first efforts should be directed to the 
improvement, development, and preservation 
of ourselves, bodily, mentally, and spiritually. 
The fashion of a sleeve changes every few 
months; but the arm is always there, and if it 
is round, fair, and strong in a good cause, it 
matters very little how it is clothed. 





Beauty does not consist of magnesia pasted 
over a dirty skin, or rats’ tails twisted into thin, 
straggling, unkempt hair, or of horse-hair bus- 
tles bunched over a flat, broken spine. 

It shows itself in clear, honest eyes; it man- 
tles the cheeks with natural blushes ; it inspires 
the light, flexible frame, communicates an 
electric buoyancy to the limbs, flashes through 
the bright threads 6f shining hair, and lives in 
that perfect possession, knowledge, and control 
of one’s self which belongs to the highest order 
of humanity. 

What this nation, what every nation wants 
is mothers—mothers who were first pure, sen- 
sible, conscientious, self-perfected women. How 
few mothers ever think of impressing upon 
their daughters the fact that beauty, and par- 
ticularly the personal influence and magnetism 
of women, depends mainly upon their personal 
habits! Habits of meanness, of self-indulgence, 
of trickery create an atmosphere which is as 
perceptible to a truthful person as the clouds 
upon a November sky. The features may be 
regular, the eyes of the proper color, the com- 
pany manners attractive, but, if there is not 
truth and honesty, these will not win affection 
or sympathy. Weare accustomed to speak of 
such a person as of one who is always thinking 
of herself; but in reality she is not thinking of 
herself, but of her belongings. The size of her 
puffs, or the length of her train, are of infi- 
nitely greater importance to her than the clean- 
liness of her hair or the healthful condition of 
her skin and body. Upon herself—that is, 
upon her own organism—she scarcely bestows 
a thought, while upon the question of whether 
she shall buy false curls or braids she bestows 
the anxious thoughts of many sleepless nights. 

But it is time to speak of actual details 
which mar the physical lives of women, par- 
ticularly in this country, where society is con- 
stituted of quite different materials from that 
of almost any othier. 

English society, and particularly French so- 
ciety, is composed, it may be said, of married 
women. They form the basis and bring to- 
gether the varied elements which grow out of 
individual and family life. In this country, 
married women, as if their object had been ac- 
complished on the consummation of that event, 
retire into the background, and leave the field 
clear for younger competitors. 

The result of this is, that the race of natural 
young girls is almost extinct. As soon as they 
are out of school, and even while they are in 
school, they are already practiced in all the 
arts which, pardonable as they may be in a 
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woman whose attractions are on the wane, 
and upon whom no longer depends the welfare 
of children unborn, are inexcusable in young 
women, whose special charms of truth and 
modesty are impaired and overpowered by the 
attempt to rival the maturer attractions of 
older women. 

[We commend the following to vain and am- 
bitious mothers who are bringing ruin on their 
daughters.—Eb.] 

The adoption of pads by girls, in order to 
form an artificial bust, is an outrage upon truth 
and nature which no sensible mother ought to 
permit. In the first place, it destroys the func- 
tions of the organs, which are among the most 
delicate and important of the system. It im- 
pairs their beauty by depriving them of health- 
ful air nourishment, and adds nothing to the 
aggregate of atéractions, as they are never in 
harmony with the general appearance. 

American girls are characterized by a pecu- 
liarly fragile, slender, delicate style of beauty, 
which has a charm of its own, and the protu- 
berances which belong to the matron, or the 
stout, well-developed form of a sturdy German 
or French peasant-girl, are unnatural, and sug- 
gest only gross ideas when simulated by cotton 
padding, or even more artistic inventions, upon 
the forms of our American girls. 

The climate and habits of this country are, 
at the best, peculiarly trying to women, and 
render it difficult for them to perform their 
natural functions in a good and conscientious 
manner. It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, that no impediments should be placed in 
their way—that they should be habituated to a 
healthful, truthful, pure life, free from nervous 
disorders, and from all those physical weak- 
nesses which are the consequence of indulgence 
or neglect. 

SHALL WOMAN VOTE? 

The possibilities for American women are 
very great, with or without the suffrage. It is 
their own fault if they do not wield a powerful 
influence upon the laws, customs, institutions, 
and opinions of the future. The best men 
everywhere acknowledge their rights, personal, 
if not political, their powers, and the necessity 
for their co-operation in order to secure great 
humanitary results. 

Let American women set themselves stead- 
fastly at work to render themselves worthy of 
this faith, this confidence. Let them throw 
aside falsities, trickeries, and deceptions of all 
kinds, and come up to the standard of simple 
truth and honesty. 

With less of social demand upon husbands 





and fathers, we should have less of fierce, 
worldly strife, less of nervous horror and busi- 
ness anxiety. With woman at her post, com- 
petent for her duties and willing to fulfill them, 
life would assume a very different and much 
more attractive aspect. Women appear selfish 
and heartless who are only suffering from the 
miserable folly or wickedness which defrauded 
them of health and strength, and the possibili- 
ties of their womanhood. 

Oh, mother! whose only anxiety is to see 
your daughter married, to get her off your 
hands, do you ever think of the childless, 
sickly, nervous, neglected, wretched wife she 
will become? Do you ever consider yourself 
responsible in the smallest degree for the social 
fraud you are perpetrating? Did it not com- 
mence with neglect in her infancy? go on with 
the gratification of your vanity in her youth, 
until all that was natural and true had been 
crushed out, and complete itself in this thing 
of paint and patches, which you are trying to 
pass off on some man as a woman—as a good 
and honest wife ? 

For shame! Let womanhood itself protest 
against this desecration of its altars—let it de- 
mand for the generation to come a physical 
life, simple and pure, free from the dictates of 
vanity or the tyranny of fashion—a life which 
will present in the American woman the em- 
bodiment of the highest ideals of perfect wo- 
manhood—the inspiration and reward of man. 


—-- +06 -— 


THE HUMAN HEART. 
BY FRANCES L. KEELER 


Aas! how little do we understand 

The human heart, although each mortal breast 

Doth feel its throbs and own its presence there ! 

How oft we strike its saddest chords with words 

Unkind and harsh ! how oft destroy its peace 

By some unguarded glance, some selfish act 

That vanishes like morning mist, to ne'er 

Again be thought of by ourselves, yet goes 

And comes forever in that other heart ! 

How do we wring with agony, when we, 

Forsooth, would only jest! How do we crush 

It by unjust remarks, and ways that speak 

A lack of trust ! and though we know what balm 

Would soonest heal our own, we fail to find 

The remedy for other hearts. We give 

The fewest, faintest words of cheer when they 

Are needed most, and we withhold our love 

When deepest yearned for, prayed for, almost asked 
Oh! if heart could only read the heart, 

What unknown things, what secret sorrows would 

Be then and there revealed! Mysterious, strange 

It is, aye, more than strange, that hearts will not 

Unto each other yield themselves and give 

The contents up! Yeteoitis! They ne’er 

Unbar the bolted doors, and when they light 
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The mystic lamps within their chambers deep, 
They keep the curtains closely drawn so that 
The unvailed light of truth may never gleam 
From out the windows. 

Oh, the human heart! 
None, none but God can penetrate its mask 
And truly understand its life of lives ; 
The sonl-communings that are whispered there ; 
The anguish and the woe ; the hopes in bud 
And those all spoiled by blight ; the wasted love 
And untold struggles that are traced upon the 
The sacred tablets of its hidden cells! 


—_+0e—___ 


R. B. WOODWARD. 





HIS gentleman was born in Providence, 

R. L.,, on the 26th of January, 1824. Inhis 
organization are blended the characteristics of 
two nations, his fa- 
ther being of English 
origin and his moth- 
er of French. He 
received such advan- 
tages or education as 
usually falls to the 
lot of children who 
are born and brought 
up in a leading New 
England city; but 
they were not of an 
extended character, 
since at the early age 
of fifteen he became 
a clerk in his father’s 
store. He remained 
in thatcapacity seven 
years. When the ex- 
citement consequent 
upon the discovery 
of gold in California 
was at its height, 


young Woodward PORTRAIT OF R. B. WOODWARD. 


esteemed it a favor- 








iness proved successful in so far as meeting his 
exorbitant expenses was concerned, although 
his actual profits were light. His accommo- 
dations for transacting business were some- 
what limited, the building he occupied being 
but twenty by twenty-five feet, and two stories 
high besides the basement. The first story he 
used as a grocery; in the upper part he afford- 
ed accommodations for lodgers, while in the 
basement he conducted a restaurant. After 
two years of patient industry, his business had 
grown sufficiently to warrant an enlargement 
of his facilities. He therefore erected a new 
building twenty feet by fifty feet, adjoining his 
old one. Shortly afterward, leaving his affairs 
in charge of another, he returned to Provi- 
dence, where he in- 
tended toremain; but 
his aWfairs in Califor- 
nia becoming involv- 
ed, he was obliged to 
go there again in 
1852. He then leased 
a lot in a better loca- 
tion, built a substan- 
tial house upon it, 
and opened an hotel 
for the accommoda- 
tion of miners, coun- 
try merchants, and 
others. This new 
venture proved high- 
ly suecessful; his 
extending business 
necessitated an ¢en- 
largement, and the 
present “ Wat 
CnEeER House” was 
the result. 

Having concluded 
to make California 





able opportunity to visit the new Golconda 
and commence a business undertaking for 
himself. He left home early in the spring of 
1849, and with a stock of house materials, 
and one thousand dollars’ worth of groceries 
and provisions, embarked on a sailing vessel 
for San Francisco. After a tedious passage, 
which at that day was made round the coast 
and doubled Cape Horn, he reached the place 
of his destination November 19th, 1849. He 
did not find opportunities so favorable for bus- 
iness ventures in the future metropolis of the 
Pacific as he had anticipated. His means were 
much limited, so he hired a city lot of the or- 
dinary size, agreeing to pay for its use the 
startling price of $150 per month. His bus- 





his home, he removed his family thither in 1857. 
In 1861 he visited Europe, remained there a 
year and a half, and made an extended tour. 
In 1866 he made a second visit across the At- 
lantic. Besides the “ What Cheer House,” he 
engaged in another enterprise of a somewhat 
similar nature, viz., the opening, in 1865, of 
what is known as Woodward’s Garden, or 
Museum, a public resort, from the conduct of 
which he realized a large revenue, but which 
revenue was expended in extensive improve- 
ments upon the place. He also purchased a 
beautiful farm, or ranch, of 2,000 acres in Nap- 
pa Valley, which is called “ Oak Knoll.” Here 
he has a fine fruit orchard of 100 acres, all in 
bearing, and containing the best apples, pears, 
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peaches, plums, apricots, cherries, etc., besides 
a vineyard of fifteen acres of the finest grapes, 
a herd of 100 head of cattle, 1,500 sheep, and 
horses enough to work the ranch are kept upon 
it. This Oak Knoll is one of the most charm- 
ing and home-like places in California. It is 
stocked with magnificent live oaks, reminding 
one of the grand old English parks the trees 
in which have stood a thousand years! Here 
is the palatial country residence of Mr. Wood- 
ward, where ourselves and fellow-excursionists 
passed a pleasant season and enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of this California pioneer and his most 


_ happy family. In person Mr. Woodward is 


tall and slim, standing six feet, and weighing 
not far from 150 pounds. He is fair and florid, 
with a large, keen gray eye, a joyous, hopeful 
countenance, yet thoughtful withal, and a sys- 
tematic, care-taking, watchful mind and man- 
ner. One feels perfectly at home in his pres- 
ence; and he is, in all respects, just the man 
to keep an hotel, a museum, or to run a railway, 
manage a plantation, and make himself gener- 
ally useful. May his shadow never grow less! 
Long life to the Woodwards! 


——7.96——_——— 


DECISION. 
A GOOD THING FOR THE BOYS. 


BOY needs decision of character more 

than any other trait, and I can sym- 
pathize with a boy who is doing his best to 
cultivate this virtue. It is his sheet-anchor, 
which, by the help and grace of God, can 
hold him right when all else fails him. A 
boy should learn how to say “No,” and not 
only how to say it, but how to live up to it. 
“When sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not;” that means, say “No” with an em- 
phasis, and, after saying No, leave the place 
at once. It is your only safety. If you say 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” he won't “ get.” 
He never goes away politely and humbly 
when ordered—not he. He will face you, 
and the only way to get him behind you is 
to turn around and walk away, and then, of 
course, he is behind you. This requires de- 
cision. 

If Tom and Harry tempt you to run away 
from school, or gu where you ought not to 
go, and you reply in an undecided way, “I 
guess not—perhaps it is not best—I rather 
think I'd better not,” you are Tom and 
Harry’s boy. They have vou. sure. Ifa boy 





is undecided, he is lost. But if, when they 
make such a proposition to you, you say “ No, 
sir,” and I think you might be pardoned for 
saying “ No, sir-ee,” and turn away, why, then 
you are safe, and neither Tom, nor Harry, nor 
Satan has the least hold upon you. A boy 
who is undecided in his moral charactep, 
in his sports, and, when he grows up, in his 
business, floats, drifts along to sure destruc- 
tion; for any craft which drifts is doomed. 

Any of you who understand machinery 
know what it is when an engine is on a 
“dead center.” Let me explain to those who 
do not understand. When the walking- 
beam of a steam-engine has lifted the crank 
to its highest point, or depressed it to its 
lowest, that point is called the “ dead center.” 
If the crank swings over as it usually does, 
then the rod goes down from the highest 
point and up from the lowest; but, some- 
times, when an engine is going slowly, the 
crank does not swing past the center, and 
then, as the piston presses straight down or 
draws straight up, does not tend to turn the 
crank as it does when in any other position, 
the engine stops, and the crank has to be 
swung over the center by hand. 


Now, this “dead center” is in an engine 
just what indecision isina boy orman. The 
crank moves slowly, and without force 
enough to carry it over that point; it is un- 
decided which way to go, and it stops, and, 
till it can be started by extraneous force, the 
boat is at the mercy of the winds and waves. 
If a boy’s mind moves slowly and in an un- 
decided manner, his moral force, his engine, 
gets ona “dead center,” and away he floats 
down stream. 

I was once standing on the dock in one of 
our seaport towns, watching a large steamer 
getting under weigh. The current was 
running swiftly by the wharf, and the river 
full of large shipping. The steamer cast off, 
and swung out into the stream, the engine 
made three or four revolutions, and then 
stopped. The pilot sounded the bell in the 
engine-room to go ahead, but it was not 
answered ; the boat drifted swiftly, and in a 
moment crash it went against a ship, and 
carried away her rigging around her bow- 
sprit; then smash into another steamboat, 
and made a wreck of her wheel-house, and 
very badly damaging herself. The pilot was 
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frantic with rage at what he deemed the 
stupidity of the engineer, the officers of the 
craft were loudly cursing the stupidity of the 
pilot, and there was a great running to and 
fro of all hands, when the pilot was told by 
the engineer that his engine was on a “ dead 
center,” and till the crank was pushed over 
in some way he was powerless. By this time 
the boat had drifted a long way, and was al- 
most a wreck; indeed, so badly damaged that 
she could not go on her voyage, and in her 
drifting she had crippled several other craft. 
The only remedy was to down anchor, which 
the pilot did as soon as he saw that the engine 
was useless. But it was too late. The dam- 
age was done, and the boat was afterward 
hauled off for repairs. 

Now, boys, make the application; don’t 
wreck yourself and others by indecision; 





don’t drift and float down the swift stream of 
life with all your energies on a “ dead center,” 
I always think of this when I see a man who 
might do a great deal of good in every way, 
“loafing” through life, a curse to himself 
and to all about him.—“ B.,” in Churchman. 

[A phrenological “ dead center” may arise 
from such an equal poise of all the faculties 
that no class or group gets the ascendency, 
when propensity, sentiment, and intellect are 
balanced. In such a case, there is a safe 
appeal which must result in accordance with 
the highest good, namely, ask yourself what 
would the Saviour do under such circum- 
stances ; just what you suppose He would ap- 
prove or advise, that you will be safe in 
doing. Do this, and there will be no “ dead 
center,” no indecision, no yielding to tempta- 
tions. ] 
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True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 


THE MORMONS: 


Ww. are principally interested in the Mor- 
mon question as sociologists, just as we 
are interested in all the distinctive types of so- 
ciety—civilized or savage—no matter where 
we find them. In this article we view them 
strictly from a scientific point of view, and are 
not affected by the prejudice of others against 
them, nor by their own faith in their particular 
institutions and mission. It is by the rule of 
science and philosophy that society and races 
and institutions must be judged. The time 
will come when thinking men generally, espe- 
cially legislators and ministers of the Gospel, 
will, like the social philosopher, look upon all 
the great manifestations of society as so many 
sociological problems, and not as weeds to be 
rooted up and kicked about. Indeed, this 
rooting up and kicking about is not wise, for 
even in the case of the weeds, should they be 
in seed, the seeds will scatter and they in turn 
will spring up everywhere around. And thus 
with the Mormons; if they are weeds, the root- 
ing up and the kicking about have multiplied 
them. They once covered a village; they now 
cover a Territory. 

That they constitute a great social and psy- 
‘chological problem of the age, every student of 
government and society must admit; and that 











WHO AND WHAT THEY ARE. 


they have constituted a more distinct type than 
any other of modern communities is equally 
certain, though much of that distinctiveness 
must pass away under the new circumstances, 
many signs of which we saw on our recent 
visit to Salt Lake City. 

The Territory of Utah contains over one 
hundred thousand souls, and is covered by one 
hundred and twenty-five cities and settlements. 
Twenty thousand are said to be in the city of 
the Salt Lake. The people consist of men and 
women from all nations, speaking in general 
terms, but they are principally Americans, 
English, Scotch, Welsh, and Scandinavians. 

THE AMERICAN 
comes first. He it was who laid the foundation 
of the “Mormon kingdom of God.” The 
American element found in the Church is com- 
posed of two kinds: one kind is drawn from 
the New England States and the State of New 
York, where the Book of Mormon is said to 
have been found; the other, from the Southern 
and frontier States, during the time the Mor- 
mons were settled in Illinois and Missouri. 
The New England States supplied nearly all 
the Apostles and Chief Priests of the sect, and 
they were wonderfully Puritanic in their type 
of character, with the tendency to a severe and 
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uncompromising religious life. The Pratts, 
the Woodruffs, the Kimballs, and the Youngs 
—Brigham has several brothers in Salt Lake 
City—represent this class. They are not many 
compared to the bulk of the community, but 
their first wives, however, are of the same 
strong stock. These together gave the im- 
pulse to the Mormon missions, both at home 
and abroad; and if their religious earnestness 
has often led them into fanaticism and ex- 
tremes, it has also borne them triumphantly 
through their persecutions, their exodus, and 
in their extraordinary work of peopling the 
desert vales of the Rocky Mountains, when 
nothing but sage brush, sand, and savages 
were seen, and at a time when the old mount- 
aineers, hunters, and trappers declared that 
no useful vegetation could ever be raised in 
Salt Lake valley. 

The other class of Americans who have been 
the chief helps of these Mormon Apostles in 
their society-building work consisted of that 
peculiar type of men found most in American 
society, who seem to be endowed with a certain 
kind of empire-founding apostleship, who mi- 
grate to new countries, pioneer peoples over 
deserts and mountains, found States as a 
most commonplace affair, and then with the 
same practical purpose and without any of the 
dreaming of the idealist, roll up their sleeves 
and with their hands of iron go to work to lay 
down the foundations of cities. These were, 
after the apostolic class proper, principally the 
men who entered the Mormon Church from 
American society. They were, in fact, back- 
woodsmen and frontiersmen, who had all the 
instinct of American enterprise and national 
destiny without the mental culture of the age, 
who possessed all the sagacity and soundness 
of mind of the men in our large cities, but who 
had not studied, like them, nations and commu- 
nities historically and sociologically. They 
were ready for the work of extending empire, 
but were more apt toward molding a primi- 
tive society in conformity with that of the ages 
past than one in the form and quality of mod- 
ern society, more ready to attempt the pyra- 
mids of Egypt again, or to remove mountains, 
than to build cathedrals or set to work the 
complex social machinery of our Eastern cities. 
The blending of these two representative classes 
of American society principally from its lower 
stratas will very much explain the first phases 
of the Mormon social problem. 

EARLY SOCIAL STAGES. 

The religious natures of the Apostolic Kim- 

balls, Pratts, Woodruffs, and Youngs were 





captivated first by the preclamation of a pro- 
phetic dispensation, and interpreting the Bible 
literally they went to work in right good 
earnest to build up a literal kingdom of the 
Saints. They soon converted the other class 
whom we have considered, who were also 
charmed with such a gospel, for it told them 
of the building up of cities, working out a 
“temporal salvation,” of which the Mormons 
talk so much, and the obtaining of social 
power. These became as devoted and earnest 
in Mormon mission as the first elders them- 
selves, and they also in their sphere represented 
a kind of apostolic mission. The result was 
that cities sprang up, social communities were 
formed, a great people carried through an ex- 
odus, and constant emigrations, and finally the 
Territory of Utah created, with its hundred 
and thirty or forty settlements. In the Mor- 
mon mission there was a quick, sharp fusion 
of the genius of New England and the genius 
of the West; but it was of New England of 
the seventeenth century, and not of Boston of 
the nineteenth; it was of the West in 1830, 
and not of Chicago in 1870. 
THE ENGLISHMAN 

comes next in importance in Mormon-society 
building, and in him we get something of a 
new type, and he gives another method of 
development, both in character and in social 
form. To apply this at once, let us state that 
it is chiefly the English who are now in the 
Utah Protestant movement against the hie- 
rarchy of President Young and his apostolic 
compeers. We do not think it is generally 
recognized as a sociological fact that the 
English are pre-eminently the revolutionary 
race, and not the French, who are rather vol- 
canic, and so because they are so highly heroic 
and emotional. Sociologically speaking, it is 
the English who represent revolutions, or the 
evolutions of society, and they begin so near 
the primitive state, and are so long and so 
conservatively at their work that their pro- 
gressive movements are scarcely appreciable 
only in the aggregate. And so now in Mormon 
society the English specially are the revolu- 
tionary class, and they begin their work so 
near the primitive state of Mormonism, so 
close up, as it were, to the handle of their own 
faith, that they affirm the genuineness of the 
mission of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, 
maintain the Mormon problem as the great 
problem of the age, at the same time that they 
transform entirely everything which society 
has known as Mormonism. How truly Eng- 
lish this is in its sociological method! The 
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French would have become infidel in a revolu- 
tion from: Mormonism, and not passed into a 
new state of faith and spirituality even more 
thorough than before. 

PHASES OF MORMONISM. 

The example of the English type of mind 
passing from under a hierarchal rule into the 
grander commonwealth of the state—out of 
the church into the nation—is seen in the 
revolution of our Pilgrim fathers and their 
brethren in the parent land, and the example 
of the French passing through a comparable 
transformation is seen in the French revolu- 
tion. Now Mormon society out of the larger 
mixture of the English people, with their 
strong individualisms and dominant character, 
which everywhere tend to break down abso- 
lutisms, whether in church or state, must in 
the very course of things entirely transform 
the hierarchy of Utah, while their conservative 
training will keep intact the Mormon mission 
and its founder. Notwithstanding all that has 
been written during the past year about Mor- 
mon schisms, etc., very little upon the matter 
has been touched fundamentally. It is, in fact, 
a sociological rather than a religious problem 
that we have now for study in Utah; it is a 
transition and social transformation, and not a 
mere rebellion against Brigham Young. The 
present and future of Mormon society are easily 
to be understood if reduced to scientific methods 
of manifestation and progress. Here is the 
Mormon problem sociologically at a view as it 
now stands. The American class made an 
extraordinary transition from republican insti- 
tutions into a theocracy, and they are the 
founders and apostles. They will make no 
reaction from themselves nor reach a transition 
in their lives, for they passed out of the final 
of human institutions — republicanism — into 
theocracy, which is beyond the human, and 
which it is our opinion never can be success- 
fully applied to earth in the pure sense of 
divine government. The Mormon Apostles and 
the first American Elders will, from the neces- 
sity of their case, hold to theocracy in form 
and an absolute hierarchal rule to the very 
last; but they are all old and belong to the 
past. 

The reaction must come, Society, from the 
beginning, has grown out of theocracy, for 
theocracy in reality is only a priestly form of 
society belonging to the primitive states of the 
race, and has not been found applicable to 
civilized nations. America going to Utah via 
the Pacific Railroad, the opening of the mines, 
the passing away of isolation, and similar cir- 





cumstances, will be certain to bring about a 
great social transformation in Utah. Then, the 
English, who form the bulk of Mormon society, 
no matter whatever they might have been in 
England touching a theocratic faith, when they 
settle down on this continent near the influence 
of American society, will gradually become 
American in all their social tendencies, and 
not theocratic or Mormon. This is not mere 
abstract speculation. It is the exact exposi- 
tion of society in Utah to-day, and the “ New 
Movement” of the “ Utah Reformers,” as they 
denominate themselves, is one of the illustra- 
tions of the change. 
THE SCOTCHMAN 

is the next to be considered in our investiga- 
tion of Mormon society. In numbers the Scotch 
in Utah are less than the English, but they 
come after the American in rank of place and 
rule, but not in their progressive and iconoclas- 
tic tendencies. As, for illustration, in Utah 
you find the Scotch very extensively in pre- 
siding places throughout the Territory. Many 
of them are Bishops, and nearly all the men 
whom President Young has gathered around 
him as his chief clerks and administrative men 
are from Scotland; but neither the English nor 
the Welsh are found in presiding places. We 
have been informed that it was very much the 
same in Great Britain. The Scotch always 
managed to get at the head, and were the chief 
administrative men in the European mission, 
holding the rank of Pastors of Districts and 
Presidents of Conferences. This undoubtedly 
is to be explained by the peculiarities of their 
national character, and not from any religious 
superiority. In Utah they continued as they 
began, and have already almost rivaled the 
Americans themselves in reaching place in the 
Mormon hierarchy both ecclesiastically and 
socially. Indeed, were there to come no 
transformation, the Scotch would rule the 
Mormon Church after the death of the first 
American Elders and Apostles; for, as might 
be expected, the children of those Americans 
as a rule have no strong desire for place in the 
Church, and are not apostolic in their charac- 
ter. Those very children of the Mormon 
Apostles and first Elders are certain by-and-by 
to be with the English in the return from the 
theocratic institutions of Mormondom to the 
republican institutions of America; and a large 
portion of those children—now numbering 
many thousands—are from English mothers. 
We can determine scientifically from their na- 
tional character that the Scotch will hold on to 
the last to the apostolic and conservative class; 
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but as soon as they find the social changes 
practically worked out by the new class of cir- 
cumstances which are fast encompassing Utah, 
they will promptly take all the advantages of 
the new state of things. They will not give up 
their “bird in the hand” for the “bird in the 
bush,” but they will at once make the exchange 
when he is caught. 

There are no men in Utah who for years 
have so well understood as the Scotchmen who 
have won place in the Utah hierarchy, that 
when the frontiers of the nation from every 
side encompassed Utah, and the railroad age 
succeeded the age of isolation, the hierarchal 
government of the Territory would certainly 
pass away and give place to the American 
versus the theocratic rule. Those men indeed 
have for years been preparing for the change 
by becoming railroad contractors and the like, 
but still they are cautious not to commit them- 
selves, and are among the most orthodox in 
seeming. Of all the leading Scotchmen, Mr. 
T. B. H. Stenhouse is the only man of decided 
mark who joined the schismatics, or, as they 
style themselves, the “Utah Reformers ;” and 
in doing so nearly all his old national compan- 
ions are broken off from him. 

THE WELSH 

are among the first who entered the Mor- 
mon Church in the British mission. They 
were, in fact, next to the English. The Mor- 
mon movement ran through Wales “like 
wild-fire,” and in a short time thousands were 
converted and organized into the “ Welsh 
Principality.” The highly inspirational and 
emotional children of ancient Britain. were 
captivated by the announcement of a new dis- 
pensation of spiritual and prophetic power. 

The Welsh Saints soon became famous as 
speakers in tongues, prophesiers, healers of the 
sick, and workers of miracles. There was, we 
are informed, an extraordinary dispensation of 
psychological manifestations among the Welsh 
Saints, such as would astonish even modern 
Spiritualists. And this having been induced 
through the ministry of Joseph Smith’s Apos- 
tles, the Welsh converts became firmly ground- 
ed in the faith, and are so in Utah to this day, 
as far as their religion is concerned; but many 
are dissatisfied with the social administration. 
Indeed, Mormonism was almost purely a relig- 
ious matter with the Welshj; whereas, alike 
with the Americans, the English, and the 
Scotch, it was a great temporal enterprise—a 
great State-founding mission, to be worked out, 
however, through prophets, apostles, and eld- 
ers. But it was different with the Welsh, who 





were drawn away from their native mountains 
to Utah by their strong faith and ardent spirit- 
ual natures, and not from any vast comprehen- 
sion of the great social plan which the Ameri- 
can Apostles had undertaken to work out in 
building up a “kingdom” and establishing 
theocratic institutions. The Welsh are scat- 
tered by thousands throughout the valleys of 
Utah, and are the same to-day as when amid 
their native hills—an earnest, spiritual-minded 
people, and, unlike the Scotch, they have al- 
ready entered into the several new movements 
or schisms, believing that the temporal rule of 
President Young does not fulfill all their relig- 
ious expectations. The Welsh in Utah as ev- 
erywhere retain their nationality in their lan- 
guage. They also maintained their national 
unity as a mission, as illustrated in their as- 
snming the organic name of the “ Welsh Prin- 
cipality.” 
THE SCANDINAVIANS 

next to the English have given the most con- 
verts to the Mormon Church. The “ Danish 
Mission,” which included Norway and minor 
places, has sent year after year its shiploads of 
emigrants to Utah. This mission was much 
younger than the British mission, but scarcely 
of less importance to Utah. It still thrives, 
and will doubtless send thousands more to 
people the valleys of the Rocky Mountains; 
for, like as with the English, the migratory in- 
stinct of the Scandinavian has been caught by 
the society-founding religion of the Mormon 
Church. Notwithstanding, therefore, the social 
and religious chanyes which may take place 
in Utah, the Scandinavians would emigrate, and 
the opening of the silver mines of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the future developments of 
gold, of which the Saints are now dreaming 
more than of the glories hereafter, will be an- 
other strong inducement to this industrious 
race. On their arrival in Utah, the Danes and 
Norwegians have mostly gone into the country 
settlements, where they have thriven as the 
farmers of the Territory. They are a sober, 
industrious, frugal people. They are not as 
familiar as the English and Scotch with the 
great’ world outside of them, with its bustle 
and commerce, and are therefore better con- 
tented with country life. For this reason they 
have been invaluable to their community in 
the building up of Utah. They are as submis- 
sive as industrious, and are not as restless and 
ambitious as the emigrants from Great Britain, 
but they are not unprogressive, and have been 
fairly represented in the schisms and reform 
movements. 
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THE IRISH, GERMAN, AND FRENCH 

are not numerous among the Mormons. Ger- 
many would not permit their missions, and 
even the Protestant king of Prussia forced the 
Mormon Apostles from his dominions the very 
moment they attempted to preach their new 
gospel to the disciples of Luther. France was 
better than Germany ; but only in the dominions 
of the king of Denmark was there sufficient 
religious liberty to give to the Mormon elders 
a fair chance of success on the continent of 
Europe. Ofcourse, when they reached Great 
Britain, Ireland was as open to them as to any 
other class of innovative Protestants who came 
to the Catholics to beat down their church of 
ages. The Irish, the Germans, and the French 
are not represented to any extent worth noting 
in the Mormon community, and the reasons 
are explained. 

SOCIOLOGICALLY AND ETHNOLOGICALLY, 
then, we find the Mormon community made 
up from the best races, and they are in 
a state of national fusion. There are the 
Americans, the English, the Scotch, the Welsh, 
and the Scandinavians cemented together by a 
common faith and social destiny, and blended 
together very extensively by marriage rela- 
tions. This is the most noticeable between the 
American elders and the English women, but 
all intermarry very freely. Though we may 
only account, primitively as Americans the 
first elders, who are now but few, when we 
speak of Utah society as it now stands, the 
children born of the emigrants, many of whom 
are from American fathers, will give a large 
proportion of native-born “ to Zion.” The off- 
spring from these dominant races can not be 
but good, physiologically speaking. We are 
aware that the majority of outsiders suppose 
that the Mormon-born children are physically 
degenerate, but facts tell the reverse of this. 
The children of the Rocky Mountains may not 
have the intellectual culture of the children in 
Eastern cities, but they are almost as hardy as 
their own native mountains. It is in vain for 
any to attempt to deny this to obtain an anti- 
polygamic argument, for we believe the facts 
to be as we have stated. 

POLYGAMY. 

Our views upon this subject in the abstract 
are very much the views of the American 
people in general. We see a grand social 
result settling the relative states of monogamy 
and polygamy. Monogamy is the result of 
ages of progress, and is the institution of the 
superior races; polygamy is found in the 
primitive states of society, and in no case is it 





found as the result of social progress and the 
elevation of the status of woman. Mormon 
polygamy is not a result of society, but a return 
to patriarchal days and institutions by the 
means extraordinary of a new dispensation. 
Yet, whatever might be our views in the 
abstract, we must be just and honest in dealing 
with the Mormons in their polygamic relations. 
In the first place, they do undoubtedly accept 
polygamy as a part of their religion, and their 
honesty and severe religious virtue, judged 
from their standpoint, can not righteously be 
questioned, and the very martyrdom of the 
feelings of their women to conform to the 
polygamic revelation is proof of this. They 
accepted polygamy as a people because they 
believed it to be a divine law. They deemed 
the Old Scriptures especially polygamic in their 
sanctions, and the practice of the ancients 
they believed was enjoined upon them by a 
new revelation. Lust was not the inducement. 
The faith that they were called to be a peculiar 
people, to “raise up a righteous seed to the 
Lord,” had the weight in their minds, and not 
the desire to multiply wives. It was rather 
the multiplying of offspring, according to the 
patriarchal idea of the Hebrews. Offspring 
was the supreme blessing from God to man or 
woman. So with the Mormons. There is 
much of that peculiar religious ambition in 
them so essentially connected with the Abra- 
hamic genius and promise: “ In thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” “I will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth.” 
“And I will made thee exceedingly fruitful, 
and I will make nations of thee.” All this 
the Mormons literally apply to themselves, 


The working out of this covenant which is seal- - 


ed upon them in their marriage ceremonies, 
belongs to their great social scheme. There 
is therefore a certain religious purity connected 
with marriage among the Mormons and their 
associations of the sexes which would be 
more intelligible to our Puritanic ances- 
tors than this marriage - without - offspring 
economy of modern America, for the Puritans 
had also very much of the patriarchal idea of 
“raising up a righteous seed.” Even physi- 
ologically considered, the idea is good and 
natural to the race, and the departure from it a 
great social and sexual perversion ; but Mormon 
polygamy is not required to keep the love of 
offspring in society. We simply affirm that it 
has principally to do with this love of offspring. 
Is there love between the sex in the Mormon 
Church ? it might be asked, for the companion- 
ship of the two and the blending of the two 
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natures sentimentally is supposed to be abso- 
lutely necessary for the existence of love 
between the sexes. “ How can there be love, 
then, between the Mormon polygamist and his 
wives?” Thereis love, but love with them is 
in an ambitious and not a sentimental mood. 
The Abrahamic covenant, making them in 
prospective the fathers and mothers of nations, 
has possessed them. It may seem at first that 
this would only captivate the man touching 
polygamy, seeing that the woman is robbed of 
her estate by partnership; but the Mormon 
mother looks from her husband to her sons 
and their offspring, and is thus glorified by 
polygamy in becoming the mother of a vast 
race which she believes will be gathered to her 
in the next world. Hence we also discover in 
the inner views of Mormon polygamy that the 
mother is exalted above the wife, and the 
ambitious mother-sentiment satisfied, and not 
the wife-sentiment. Now, the mother-senti- 
ment is always ambitious, but it sacrifices the 
woman for the compensations in her offspring, 
especially in her sons. And looking from this 
point of view, we can understand how Mormon 
polygamy has worked so well, for notwith- 
standing all said to the contrary, . has hitherto 
wrought out as much domestic harmony as 
monogamy does in our American cities. The 
Mormons have not found Paradise in their 
marriage relations; like other people, they 
have found only earth, and that is as much as 
could be expected from an institution which 
none but the Mormons could have worked a 
day, applied to general society. 

As regards offspring, it may be said that the 
Mormon children are not physically degene- 
rated through polygamy, and doubtless this is 
to be explained by the fact that the associations 
of the sexes are regulated by religious motives 
and for the purpose of offspring. It issaid that 
Brigham Young and the Mormon Apostles 
will challenge their sexual temperance with 
that of the best of monogamic society. Looking 
for the relative results of Mormon polygamy 
touching the birth of the sexes, we find it some- 
times on one side and sometimes on the other ; 
for instance, out of Brigham Young’s fifty 
children we get by far the largest proportion 
of girls; out of Heber C. Kimball's fifty we get 
boys equivalent in number to Brigham’s girls. 
But extending the view of offspring to Mormon 
society as a whole, it is discovered that the 
great bulk of offspring are from monogamic 
parents. 
that after all the attention given to the polyg- 
amic, the vast majority of Mormon society 


It should always be borne in mind- 





are practically in the monogamic state. Only 

about one in seven of the men are estimated as 

polygamists in Utah. The polygamists are 

also old, as well as in the minority, and it is 

most likely that the women of Utah will yet 

abolish polygamy by their female suffrage. 
THE MORMON FAITH. 

But this heading takes it not all in, for Mor- 
monism is more than a faith. It means insti- 
tutions even more than theology. Theocracy 
is the most generic definition of Mormonism, 
and not faith. And theocracy with the Mor- 
mons is also patriarchal and Hebraic. Mormon- 
ism has therefore its derivations as much before 
Christ asin Christ. Indeed, if we speak merely 
as regards quantity, nearly all its derivations are 
before the first Messiah advent, but as the ad- 
vents of the Messiah are to the Mormons the 
pre-ordained culminations, all is derived from 
Christ. Moreover, they make the Christ a 
pre-existent being, personally independent of 
the Father, and they believe that the spirits of 
all men and women also had a pre-existence. 
Christ is the first-born, and, after the Father, is 
the beginning of all things, whether of human 
society, of covenants, or of the Gospel. Hence 
all is derived from Christ, but not from the 
date of his first advent. This view throws the 
Mormons back direct, not to John the Baptist, 
but to Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, in 
whom the covenants and promises begin, but 
they immediately bring in the revelation that 
“unto Abraham the Gospel was preached,” 
thus, as it were, ante-dating the Christian dis- 
pensation. Here, then, with Abraham and in 
his times the Mormons commence to build 
theocracy, and to them it becomes patriarchal 
and polygamic at once. They suppose that it 
has been the Divine aim from the beginning to 
set up the actual kingdom of heaven upon 
earth, not merely spiritually but literally, and 
that God has made many attempts to this end, 
the first great attempt being in Abraham and 
his seed, and the last in Joseph Smith and his 
disciples. This is the “ Dispensation of the 
fullness of times,” in which they believe all 
things will be restored, and the Divine inten- 
tions consummated in them. These are “ the 
Times of the Restitution,” and in this dispensa- 
tion they believe there will be no fail, but that 
the kingdom will surely be established and 
given to the Saints according to the prophecy 
of Daniel, which they specially apply to this 
age, and the “ kingdom of God to be cut out of 
the mountains (the Rocky Mountains) without 
hands,” over which Brigham Young now pre- 
sides. For this purpose the “ New and Ever- 
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lasting Covenant,” as they term it, has been 
conferred with the priesthood of Melchisedek 
through Joseph Smith, the Mormon Prophet, 
and the Abrahamic promise of a numerous seed 
confirmed in them, and polygamy given to 
work out the promise and be the chief means 
of “ building up the kingdom.” It is this series 
of conception which has brought forth what 
America knows most of as Mormonism. 

With the Abrahamic and patriarchal half 
the Mormons unite the Christian dispensation 
proper. In this half we get more of what the 
various churches recognize as the parts of 
Christianity. The Mormons aim to unite all 
the parts. First, the Church organization, for 
organization is the cardinal conception of the 
Mormon mind, and so they at once organize 
after the ancient pattern with apostles, evan- 
gelists, pastors, teachers, bishops, etc., making 
their Church directly an apostolic and pro- 
phetic institution. Revelation is the basis of 
their faith, and not a past but a present revela- 
tion. They believe in God the Father, and in 
His Son Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost, 
but believe. the first two in the Trinity to be 
distinct personages literally, “Father” and 
“Son,” and the third to be the “ Infinite 
Spirit” of the universe. The orthodox party 
believe in the strict doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, but Apostle Amasa Lyman and his 
“Mormon Reformers” do not. With the 
Atonement is connected the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the general Prot- 
estunt interpretation. The cardinal doctrines 
of the Church after faith in the Godhead are, 
“ repentance, baptism by immersion for the 
remission of sins, the laying on of the Elders’ 
hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost, and eternal 
judgment.” But with this “ eternal judgment” 
they bring in a universal salvation. There are 
three glories—“ the glory of the sun, the glory 
of the moon, and the glory of the stars.” Into 
these three glories Mormon theology locates the 
inhabitants of this world after death, the Saints 
taking the celestial or the glory of the sun. 
There are to be none finally lost but those who 
sin against the Holy Ghost; the rest of the 
wicked and the imperfect are to be redeemed 
from prison in the spirit-world after the Mormon 
Elders have “ unlocked the prison-houses of the 
dead,” and preached the Gospel to them again. 
They believe in the gathering in, the building 
up of a temporal Zion in the literal resurrection 
and in the personal coming of Christ to reign 
in Zion over the Saints and as king of all the 
earth giving to the world its millennium. They 
believe in all the spiritual gifts and angelic 





manifestations recorded of the ancient saints, 
and, it is said, that the Mormon Church once 
possessed “ spiritual gifts” in a marvelous de- 
gree. Indeed, upon this circumstance, and the 
decline of the spiritual part of the dispensation 
through the preponderance of the temporal 
growth, the Mormon Reformers base the neces- 
sity of the renewal of the dispensation, which 
they say has been done through the personal 
ministry of the spirit of Joseph Smith. 

PHRENOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CONSID- 

ERATIONS. 

Though we did not lecture or make many 
professional examinations on our recent visit 
to Salt Lake City, we have examined the heads 
of hundreds of the representative men and 
women of the Mormons, and made ourselves 
generally acquainted with the people. 

We have said that the American Elders (and 
all the Americans are Elders) will divide into 
two types of men—the apostolic and the enter- 
prising. The Apostles and Bishops are nearly 
all large men; their phrenological develop- 
ments are rather powerful, but more fitted for 
social than intellectual manifestations, and 
they somewhat lack high culture, as we under- 
stand it in “( ‘ntile” society. There area few, 
however, whc ave given to their minds much 
self-education, for instance, Orson Pratt. They 
have more of the practical and social brain 
than the philosophical or idealistic, though 
they are largely developed in the religious and 
moral regions. As they grow old, most of the 
Mormon Apostles and Bishops become very 
corpulent. They are not like the “lean and 
hungry Cassius.” They can “sleep o’ night,” 
and are such men as Cesar loved—upholders, 
and not conspirators like Cassius against his 
authority. Perhaps that is the reason why the 
Mormon Cesar has chosen them. 

The next are the pioneering and mountaineer 
class. They of course retain much of their 
original iron-like frame and rugged appear- 
ance, for their life-work in crossing the plains 
backward and forward with trains and build- 
ing up new settlements keeps them from get- 
ting fat. In fine, phrenologically and physiolog- 
ically, they are about like their class in any 
part of America. 

THE CLASSIFICATION. 

We classified the Americans sociologically, 
but we will classify the people from Europe 
phrenologically, as the most characteristic. 

Phrenologically, the English and Scotch 
Mormons, who have about the same weight of 
brain, are both superior and inferior to the 
American Mormons. The masses are simple- 
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minded people from the working-classes, both 
of the cities and agricultural districts. If it 
were true what has so often been asserted, that 
the Elders are knaves and their converts dupes, 
the masses from Europe would be the latter; 
but no social philosopher would admit such a 
classification concerning any religious body. 
These have received Mormonism in the fullest 
faith, have been strong in bearing testimony, 
and like “clay in the hands of the potter,” to 
use the constant figure of the late Heber C. 
Kimball. Of course they have the capacity 
and weight of the Anglo-Saxon head, and are 
wonderfully adapted for the formation of the 
body of a new society of a hardy, industrious, 
conservative people. 
THE ELDERS. 

But another class of the English and Scotch 
Mormons is phrenologically representative in a 
very superior degree—the Elders who built up 
the European mission, for it was not the Amer- 
icans who did the great Mormon work abroad, 
but the British Elders. The Americans simply 
introduced their mission to Europe, and after- 
ward presided. The tremendous results abroad 
were worked out by the English and Scotch 
by years of ministerial labor, just as the com- 
merce of Utah has been worked out by the 
English Jennings, Godbe, Walkers, and others, 
and not by the Apostles. The case is, that 
from the body of the converts abroad there 
arose a host of young men full of ambition 
and much natural ability, but who were then 
as undeveloped as they were desirous of dis- 
tinction. Their phrenological charts show 
that they were rough diamonds, and just the 
class who in any society would win the title of 
self-made men. They gave to the Church 
much native intellect, but not much intellec- 
tual culture. Their youthfulness and lack of 
education may be taken as explanatory of their 
connection with the Mormon Church, and why 
so many of them have since become almost 
entirely transformed by mental culture. They 
were doubtless at first captivated by being 
made the instruments in building up of 
Branches, Conferences, and Pastorates, and by 
constantly appearing in public as speakers and 
debaters. They traveled “without purse or 
scrip,” suffered every kind of privation for 
years in the ministry. The “Mormon king- 
dom,” in fact, grew out of their devotion and 
missionary zeal, and then they sent it home to 
President Young to govern. They were satis- 
fied with their religion and themselves because 
they accomplished so much. And what of 
their heads? Why, just this: their great mis- 





sionary results grew out of vigorous, youthful 
brains, largely developed toward ambition and 
love of excellence, and not out of Mormon the- 
ology. The fact stands, that a host of big- 
headed, inexperienced boys were caught and 
elevated by an empire-founding scheme which 
Mormon Apostles preached to Europe. They 
were nearly all youths who, after from twenty 
to twenty-five years of Mormon career, only 
range from forty to forty-five. The well-known 
T. B. H. Stenhouse, from Scotland, who was the 
chief missionary to Switzerland and Italy, is 
one of the oldest of his class, and he is only 
about forty-four. The famous ex-Mormon Elder 
John Hyde, since he left Utah, has won rank as 
the greatest orator of the Swedenborgian 
Church in England, and is now the minister of 
the congregation at Manchester. The British 
Elders were also not only the foremost men in 
establishing the commerce of Utah, but several 
of them are among the principal merchants of 
California. The editorial men are likewise 
from the old country, both on the orthodox 
and the heterodox sides; so also with the 
artists and first-class mechanics. Savage and 
Ottinger, of the artists, are, however, one from 
England, the other from Philadelphia; but Mr. 
Ottinger is an American artist who has settled 
down and cast his destiny with the Mormons 
rathe: than an original Mormon Elder. We 
must not by any means be understood to affirm 
that the class of men whom we have been con- 
sidering as the representative Elders from 
abroad all forsake the side of the old authorities. 
The majority remain “faithful,” but a large 
number of the English Elders especially have 
“apostatized.” Before, such generally left 
Utah, but now they have organized them- 
selves, assuming the name of Reformers. They 
are men of large heads, with the philosophical 
and idealistic development, and they design to 
publish an elaborate system of spiritual and 
moral philosophy, and also a complete system 
of social science from the standpoint of “ Re- 
formed Mormonism.” They are unlike the old 
Mormon leaders, having the iconoclastic rather 
than the priestly head, and are universalian in 
their mental tendencies, and therefore unfit for 
a theocracy of “chosen people.” Indeed, they 
were cut off from the parent church because 
of this, the famous American Apostle Amasa 
Lyman for his transcendentalism being the first 
Among these reformers are also two other 
Americans who have held first rank in Utah, 
Eli B. Kelsey and the merchant Henry Lau- 
rence; but they are rather of the American 
type proper—republican, and not theocratic. 
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Tue Srart!— With this January 
number we enter on the Fifty-second volume — old 
series — of the PurENoLogicaL JovrnaL. It is the 
third volume of the new—octavo—serics. There seems 
to be perfect unanimity on the part of readers as to the 
merits of the matter, mode of presentation, and form 
of the Journat. No one would have us go back to the 
quarto size; all praise the octavo as being more conve- 
nient to read, bind, and preserve. Advertisements of 
useful subjects are conspicuous without interfering in 
the least with reading matter. We propose during the 
present year to make each succeeding number better 
than the preceding. We preach “Progress and 1m- 
PROVEMENT,” and purpose to practice, if possible, what 


we preach. 
0 


EDITOR’S MESSAGE. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS, 


HE late agricultural State and coun- 

ty fairs, held in the North and in 

the South, in the East and in the West, 
reveal a healthy and growing state of 
things in regard to this great foundation 
interest of American industry, thrift, and 
wealth. Our soil and climate, extending 
over forty degrees of latitude, include 
an immense variety of useful productions 
of the tropical, temperate, and even of 
the frigid zones, including fruit, fish, 
fowl, and quadruped in abundance, with 
everything necessary to supply all the 
bodily wants of man in his highest civil- 
ization. Instead of the slavish hand-la- 
bor of former times to grow and gather 
crops, we now have improved imple- 
ments and machinery. Plowing, plant- 
ing, reaping, and threshing are to be done 
more and more by wind, horse, and 





steam power. Windmills will pump, 
grind, saw, churn, and do much other 
light work ; steam will do the rest, and 
human hands may thus be emancipated 
from wearing drudgery. 

Mecuanism.—W hat the loom and the 
sewing-machine are doing to-day for wo- 
man in the way of saving tiresome hand- 
labor, other inventions, in the interest of 
every department of human toil, will ul- 
timately perform for man. Mountains 
are tunneled; rivers are bridged; dis- 
tant nations, states, and territories are 
made neighbors by rail and telegraph; 
and the engineer, machinist, architect, 
mechanic, and manufacturer are perform- 
ing wonders in all the developments of 
latent wealth and power. 

Epvucation.—Our free institutions and 
self-government are based on and sus- 
tained by universal education. In form- 
er times a liberal education was the 
privilege of comparatively few. Popes, 
priests, and other potentates monopo- 
lized education and spiritual growth, as 
emperors, kings, and princes monopo- 
lized the civil power. Free schools and 
general intelligence are supposed to be 
inimical to arbitrary or priestly rule. 
Certain it is that ignorant and super- 
stitious masses are much more easily 
held in subjection than those who are 
educated. There will be a struggle be- 
tween those who favor enforced univer- 
sal education, and those who wish to 
pervert our institutions to partisan and 
sectarian purposes. We warn the peo- 
ple that their duty and the interest of 
their children lie in the direction of free 
schools, and even a compulsory educa- 
tion. Let it be remembered that “ knowl- 
edge is power.” 

Free Lasor.—In a true democratic 
republic, where every man is his own 
master, there can be no lasting conflict 
between capital and labor. It is very 
different in monarchical countries, where 
a few rich men own all the land and 
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hold the people tenants at will. There, 
capital and labor are necessarily opposed ; 
hence the combinations, trade-unions, 
strikes, riots, etc. But here, where ev- 
ery man may sell his services at the high- 
est price he can get, or where he may 
set up for himself without let or hin- 
drance, and may buy, hold, and sell 
land as he pleases, it is very different. 
Laborers may form ‘benefit or assurance 
associations for personal improvement 
and for mutual assistance with real ad- 
vantage,—like the Father Mathew tem- 
perance societies, in which each member 
is provided for in case of accident or sick- 
ness; but strikes, riots, and every other 
species of lawlessness have no palliation 
or excuse in a free country like ours. 
Tue Tarirr vs. Free Trape.—lIt 
may be claimed that we Americans oc- 
cupy a higher plane in the scale of civil- 
ization than those of the Old World. 
Here, every man—not alien, idiotic, or 
imbecile—is a crT1zEN, and has a voice 
in the choice of all our public servants, 
and may be eligible to any post of honor 
or of profit in the gift of the people. 
There, without regard to qualification, 
one is Lorn to position and to rule, even 
though he be a knave or a Dundreary. 
Here, every child, in nearly all the 
States, is provided with the means of ob- 
taining education at public expense, and 
the rule is, the great mass of Americans 
—be they rich or be they poor—are ed- 
ucated in those branches which qualify 
them to transact business in a regular 
way. Here, every manly man may justly 
claim to be a sovereign. We do not 
claim higher types for ourselves when 
compared only with the highest to be 
found in older countries ; but when tak- 
en en masse, millions for millions, with 
all our foreign importations, we are to- 
day in advance of any other nation on 
the globe! Here, labor is the rule, and 
is counted honorable, and pauper labor 
is the exception. There, pauper labor 





is the rule. Now we do not propose to 
permit European capitalists and manu- 
facturers to place intelligent American 
laborers on the same low level with the 
half starved and poorly paid pauper la- 
borer of Europe or Asia. Hence the 
tariff’ When European governments con- 
form their systems to ours—which they 
must do sooner or later—when emperors 
and kings give place to plain presidents, 
chosen by the people,—in short, when 
justice, freedom, and common sense pre- 
vail in other countries, we will open all 
our ports to free trade with all the world. 
But not till then. The question is not, 
“Can we compete with the manufactu- 
rers of other countries ?” but, Are we 
willing to come down in our tastes, in 
our more comfortable living, in our edu- 
cation and higher civilization, to the 
slave and pauper condition of the Euro- 
pean? That is the question. Politi- 
cians had better take notice. We wel- 
come emigrants, come from whence they 
may, be they Christian or be they pagan. 
We—our institutions—are to swallow 
them,—not they us. The very reason 
they come is, to better their condition ; 
and there is room and work enough for 
all. Do we believe in Christianity ? 
Let us practice it in our treatment of 
those who come among us. Let us do 
unto Others as we would that others 
should do unto us. 

Curap Postace.—We have an excel- 
lent postmaster-general, who is doing all 
he can to facilitate intercourse among the 
people. He favors the abolition of the 
franking frauds,—and so do the people. 
In him we have the right man in the 
right place. Let us keep him there, and 
sustain him in his efforts to improve and 
perfect our great postal system. 

Our Miss of gold, silver, iron, cop- 
per, and lead are constantly developing, 
and the indications are that California 
and the Rocky Mountains contain end- 
less supplies of the precious metals, which 
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only await the working. Our iron 
mountains are simply inexhaustible ; so 
those of coal; and as for petroleum, we 
have developed untold riches therein 
within a few years, as this important 
fluid was totally unknown twenty years 
ago! Consider what riches are ours! 
A soil of unsurpassed fertility ; a climate 
of our own choice; the richest minerals 
of every sort; forests of the finest tim- 
ber that grows; fruits in abundance, and 
cheap ; thirty thousand miles of naviga- 
ble lakes and rivers; waters, warm, hot, 
and cold; waters, soft, pure, hard, and 
sulphureous! What country on the 
globe surpasses ours? What nation or 
people have anything like the natural 
advantages which we enjoy? Let us 
thank God, and make the most of i¢ and 
of ourselves. 
-- 0e-— 


WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? 





HE can do vastly more than she has 

done, is now doing, or is likely to 
do. She can improve! she can be edu- 
cated! Discipline tells as effectually in 
her case as in that of man. If educated 
for it, she can teach school. It is be- 
lieved that children learn more rapidly 
under women teachers than under men 
teachers. When it comes to teaching 
young men in colleges, universities, and 
in scientific schools, men may do it as 
well, or better. Women can learn, and 
teach, and compose music. They teach 
and practice drawing, modeling, design- 
ing, engraving, book-keeping; more, they 
can write for newspapers and magazines. 
They can write books! not only poetry, 
but good, sensible prose, which is better. 
They can “speak pieces,” recite, lec- 
ture, practice medicine, pray, and 
preach! They can keep store, sell goods, 
cut, make, and they can invent—vide 
Miss Carpenter, of California, who has 
just taken out a patent in America and 
in Europe for the best sewing-machine 





needle ever made. We could name 
others also who have taken out patents. 
They can grow fruits, flowers, and do 
much nursery work Jesides nursing ba- 
bies. But women must be educated for 
these things. An unskilled woman is no 
more likely than an unskilled man to be 
sought or placed in responsible situa- 
tions. Woman, when she marries, has 
specific duties devolving on her which 
prevent her from engaging successfully 
in pursuits common to men. She looks 
after household affairs; takes care of 
children and domestic concerns. But 
unmarried women, or married women 
without children or homes of their own, 
may engage in any pursuit they like. 
If educated as engineers or navigators, 
it is not for man to interfere or prevent 
them from following such vocations, pro- 
vided they can practically enter upon 
them. Woman is entitled by nature to 
all the “rights” which are common to 
men, and it is unkind for men to place 
barriers in the way of her fullest free- 
dom for improvement or profit. What- 
ever she may be pleased and fitted to do, 
it should be in the sight of Heaven her 
right to do. But she will not seek to 
fell trees, go on whaling voyages, sink 
shafts for mining, tunnel mountains, or 
unsex herself to become a soldier or a 
sailor. Neither will she engage in pugil- 
istic encounters, She may gamble, sell 
tobacco, and deal out “liquid damna- 
tion” to the fools who buy. But these 
are pursuits not of her seeking, and 
from which she would readily turn did 
not circumstances seem to force her to 
continue therein. It is the perverted 
nature of man which drags woman 
down to this. Offer her a better way, 
and see how quickly she will accept it. 
Woman makes a good missionary, both 
at home and abroad. Her sex protects 
her when men would be in danger. In 
India, Turkey, China, Japan, and in 
Africa, educated women are doing 
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splendidly. In San Francisco nearly all 
the Sunday-school teachers now teaching 
hundreds of Chinamen are American 
women. They enjoy their work, and 
the Chinamen taught are full of hope 
and thankfulness. We need not enu- 
merate other occupations in which wo- 
men can excel. Indeed, she has only to 
fit herself, or to be fitted, to do anything 
she likes for pleasure and for profit. But 
she must work, Even to get an educa- 
tion in any art, science, or accomplish- 
ment, she must work. This killing time 
by dress, dress, dressing, by fashionable 
flirting, and by midnight dissipation, is 
not the way to build up a constitution, 
to get an education, or fit one’s self for 
usefulness or success. 

Look at the big-headed, overdressed 
creatures promenading Broadway! 
What forms and figures they make 
with their high heels, crooked shin- 
bones, cotton breast works, curved 
spines, glassy eyes, tallow skins, and 
cadaverous complexions! What, make 
WIVES or MOTHERS of these creatures ? 
The first would be a sham, and the sec- 
ond impossible. They are failures. They 
are idle and indolent; they loll around 
the house by day, doing nothing useful, 
frittering away their time before the 
mirror instead of improving their minds. 
Up late at night, they rise late in the 
morning; when all fagged out, good for 
nothing, they send for the doctor, and 
he prescribes fashionable remedies, name- 
ly, cod-liver oil to give plumpness to the 
form, and bourbon to give buoyancy to 
the spirits. Then a good supply of con- 
diments and narcotics completes the list, 
and this is what some women are now 
doing. How long can they live? not 
long, for it is written, “ The wicked shall 
not live out half their days.” But the 
question “ what can women do ?” is still 
open, and we leave it for each to answer 
for her or for himself. If, by calling at- 
tention to it, we agitate and arouse dor- 





mant. energy, and put misdirected am- 
bition on the right track, we shall have 
accomplished our purpose. 


———-+0+ 


THE STUDY OF MAN. 





F late there is a growing desire among 
the people to learn something of hu- 
man nature besides the avoirdupois, the alti- 
tude, and the muscular dynamics of men. 
The questions: How strong is he? how much 
can he lift? how much work can he do? who 
can he outrun? and who can he conquer 
by brute force in the ring? have seemed to 
indicate the measure and the estimate placed 
upon God’s human image. Tyrants on 
thrones, in the field, and the workshop have 
measured the value of men by the amount of 
manual labor which could be derived from 
them. If one in a hundred has shown sym- 
pathy for poor, struggling mortals, that one 
has been canonized as a good Samaritan, and 
his name and his simple duty-deed sent down 
the selfish ages as a smile from heaven. 

In the present blessed year of grace great 
nations are wielding the engines of death to 
mow down the ranks of their common peo- 
ple, and the sole cause of this mighty slaugh- 
ter must be traced to the wish of a selfish 
and perjured tyrant to fix his boy in posses- 
sion of his usurped throne, That this useless 
slaughter shocks the moral sense of the world 
and awakens in many the inquiry how long 
the masses of useful common people must be 
ground up in the mill of war to gratify the 
mad “ambition and pride of kings,” is al- 
most the only healthful and hopeful aspect 
of the subject. It is pitiable that a million 
men must be slain or maimed for life, and 
the industry of two generations wasted in 
the expenses of war, and only awaken a 
timid qualm in the public conscience and the 
hesitating inquiry whether kings and emper- 
ors, pompous aristocrats, and fattening drones 
are not a luxury too expensive to be forever 
maintained? Yet this half-awaking, half- 
hoping spirit is an encouraging omen. 
Nearly a century since, America cast away 
in fire and blood the crown that threatened to 
crush it, but retained in its organic law a seed 
of the old despotism, which cheaply, though 
at a great cost, she has recently cast aside, 
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If the present baptism of blood shall bring 
a new and better life for Europe, teaching 
mankind the value of man, it too, may, as in 
our own case, be an ultimate blessing; but 
how hard the lesson! how bitter the medi- 
cine! and how long the delay of the cure! 

What is the remedy for all these gigantic 
evils? Not in better laws alone, but in a 
wiser and better spirit among the people at 
large. So long as men in masses are practi- 
cally ignorant of their own nature and con- 
sequent duties and destiny, so long will they 
be the prey and playthings of selfish dema- 
gogues in republics, and of lords and crown- 
ed tyrants in dynastic governments. The 
spirit of caste in church or state has for many 
ages made the earth red and the heavens 
black with the blood and smoke of war. 

The first step in the direction of a better 
state of things which promises permanent 
benefit to mankind at large may be found in 
an increasing sense among the governed and 
their governors, that man is worth something 
besides his value as “a hewer of wood and 
® drawer of water.” Even the cold and self- 
ish “man of December,” just before he en- 
tered upon his closing and disgraceful cam- 
paign, paid the tribute of enforced respect to 
the people by ordaining a plebiscitum. Even 
he dared not venture upon a thoroughly self- 
ish and useless war until he had acquired, 
by a general vote of the people, the nominal 
sanction of his position and purposes. The 
smothered indignation and self-respect of the 
masses burst forth in wild huzzas, ‘“ Down 
with Bonaparte!” “ Vive la République!” so 
soon as the 2d of September had sealed his 
fate at Sedan. Let us also hope that consoli- 
dated Germany, with but a single king in- 
stead of forty to deal with, will learn a les- 
son of freedom by her present trial of power 
and patience, and look and labor confidently 
for a government for themselves and by them- 
selves throughout their broad fatherland, 
which stretches from the Alps to the North 
Sea. 

The shackles of precedent and prerogative 
are gradually rusting out in England. Every 
year royalty has narrower limits, fewer means 
of oppression and repression. The printing 
press and other means for the enlargement of 
the culture of the masses begin to tell on the 
present, and give glorious promise of the 





future good to the down-trodden millions, 
Long withheld rights are slowly unclasped 
and grudgingly doled out to their legitimate 
owners. The recent enlargement of the suf- 
frage in England will tend to bring the rough 
granite base of the social structure to the 
light, and time and culture shall chisel away 
the roughness and give beauty and symmetry 
in its stead. Men need to be studied and 
cultured with aims other and higher than to 
learn how much muscular working power 
they have in them, or how much profit the 
artful and the selfish can get out of them. 
The bodies of men should not be cultivated 
chiefly to make them enduring and powerful 
soldiers, sailors, or workers; nor should minds 
be educated simply to make them the more 
valuable to serve the purposes of the selfish 
and greedy; but the mind and body should 
receive the best culture for the production of 
individual and independent MANLINESs, in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical. Why should 
fifty men expend their brain-and-muscle- 
power mainly to enrich and ennoble a single 
family? Why should their families be reared 
in ignorance and filth, in neglect and vice, 
that their time, labor, and wisdom may be 
absorbed mainly by the lordly few? Why 
should the many play wet-nurse for the scions 
of lordlings while their own children are 
doomed to suffer for want of parental sus- 
tenance? If the poor child has an inherent 
right to the full breast of its mother, so has 
its brain a right to the best culture, and its 
body to the best clothing and shelter which 
the combined wisdom and labor of its pa- 
rents can procure. Each father of a family, 
under right relations to life and business, 
should be able to devote the chief part of his 
efforts for the culture, training, and happi- 
ness of his family. 

But men will not come to this just but 
grand and possible result until they look 
within, and learn the useful and sublime 
powers they possess. The common people 
have from ignorance and weakness accepted 
the low position accorded to them. When 
man comes to study himself and learn his 
inherent powers, he at once assumes some- 
thing of his native dignity, and begins to 
realize the uses of his being. 

How common it is for men to satisfy their 
hunger on rich and highly seasoned food at 
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the expense of nerve, and brain, and stomach ! 
and they wonder why they suffer from gout, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, or fall in a fit of apo- 
plexy. Give them information respecting 
the laws of physiology, especially of digestion 
and nutrition, and how easily can they refrain 
from using things which are hurtful, even 
though butter, sugar, and spices have been 
combined by ingenious cooks to foster appe- 
tite and gratify artificial tastes. 

In like manner men are tossed on the waves 
of passion and permit themselves to be driven 
by the surges of propensity like a ship under 
full sail without rudder or pilot. They say, 
if reproved, “It is in me, and it must come 
out. How can I help it? I do as well as I 
know how.” Ina certain sense this is true. 
They do in many respects as well as they 
know how. But they have no correct ideas 
of life and duty, except in the abstract; and 
therefore their practical knowledge is too lim- 
ited to lead them in the right path. Abstract 
teaching of morais is somewhat like abstract 
teaching in music. It does not accomplish 
what is desired in morals to say, “ Be 
good, and love God;” and in music to say, 
** Now play the piano wisely and well,” does 
not secure the desired result. But by proper 
culture and training in detail the mind comes 
to understand and obey moral duty; in like 
manner by long and careful instruction the 
piano becomes eloquent under the brilliant 
touch of once boorish hands. 

As Phrenology teaches mental science in a 
practical manner, the student learns that he 
has many distinct faculties, each acting under 
appropriate incentives according to a law of 
its own being. He also learns that over 
against each of the faculties, like opposite 
spokes in a wheel, he has counteracting or 
balancing faculties, and that it is a part of 
the office of each, while it enriches the char- 
acter, to modify and regulate its opposite. 
As, in music, base and soprano are opposite 
and correlative, and tenor and alto in like 
manner oppose and supplement each other 
and by combination produce rich harmony, 
so in the human mind like opposites produce 
like harmonies indefinitely. 

Thus, while Destructiveness—executiveness 
—gives severity when necessary, and decided 
force and weight of character in its ordinary 
action, there stands over against it the faculty 





of Benevolence, which tends to soften the 
asperity of unregulated Destructiveness. And 
Benevolence is in turn backed up and invigo- 
rated (especially in defense of the oppressed) 
by a force of character borrowed from De- 
structiveness, which makes the character 
noble and powerful as well as good. Like 
the mingling of lemon-juice and sugar in 
lemonade, so Destructiveness and Benevolence 
may combine in forming at once strength and 
goodness of character. Self-Esteem is de- 
signed to impart selfness, or self-respect and 
self-reliance, to give the person a feeling of 
his value and importance, and guard him 
against being overborne by the arrogance of 
others. On the other hand, man has Venera- 
tion and Approbativeness, the former giving 
respect for all that is dignified, wise, power- 
ful, and good in others, as wellas all that is 
reverential in God and sacred subjects; and 
the latter imparts a desire to please others 
and be approved by them. Thus it will be 
seen that Self-Esteem gives dignity, strength, 
and pride, while Veneration and Approba- 
tiveness give mellowness, respect, and the 
desire to please and be acceptable. These 
opposing forces when rightly balanced give 
their fortunate possessor an equal remove 
from offensive and unjust haughtiness on the 
one hand, and a supine humility and unmanly 
sycophancy on the other. Again: Acquisi- 
tiveness blindly seeks things of value, and is 
concerned wholly in getting and saving. 
Over against this stands Conscientiousness, 
which says, “Be just in all things ;” and we 
also have Benevolence watching for objects 
of beneficence, and when found, seeking and 
succeeding to modify to the yielding point 
the fierce grip of selfish Acquisitiveness. 
Thus the character is enlarged and strength- 
ened by financial acquisition, combined with 
honesty in the getting, and kind liberality 
in the dispensing of property. Here we have 
Cautiousness, which warns us to watch and 
beware, and, acting alone, would completely 
block the wheels of progress through cow- 
ardice and irresolution. As its opposite and 
counterpart we have Combativeness, which 
gives force and courage, and would urge us 
rashly to ruin but for the modifying influences 
of Cautiousness and the reasoning organs. 
Hope leads us to paint the picture of the 
future in the brightest colors, but Cautious- 
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ness throws the shadow of doubt and uncer- 
tainty over the magnified prospect, and sends 
us back to demonstration lest we embark 
rashly in the new and unknown. If Cau- 
tiousness becomes alarmed and broods over 
imaginary or magnified troubles, Hope throws 
a dash of sunshine upon the scene, and thus 
gives it relief. 

All the organs of perception and most of 
the appetites and passions ally us to physical 
life ; Spirituality, on the contrary, teaches us 
that there are measureless and immortal reali- 
ties which the eye can not reach or the hand 
touch, and which lie beyond the scope of 
reason. We have many propensities which, 
beginning and ending with self, are given to 
protect the selfhood. We also have others 
which teach us to think of others, and to “ do 
to others as we would that they should do 
unto us;” to be “ kindly affectioned one to 
another,” and to “ look not every man on his 
own things” merely, but “ also on the things 
of others.” 

Conscientiousness and Cautiousness make 
man earnest, prudent, sincere, careful, and 
burden-bearing. Mirthfulness, on the con- 
trary, sparkles with wit and teaches us to 
enjoy the funny, and thus many a flash of 
light illumines with beauty what would 
otherwise seem dark, rugged, and fearful. 
Moreover, wit helps the reason to detect the 
ridiculous, and throws a rosy ray on many a 
frowning cloud. 

Let this philosophy of mind become well 
instilled, thoroughly comprehended, and no 
phase of trouble, no vein of pleasure can be 
opened, no conflict of forces which can seri- 
ously disturb the man, or drift him from his 
proper course. If one set of feelings becomes 
dominant, he knows the source of the emo- 
tions, and also knows what elements of the 
mind stand over against them, and therefore 
how to comprehend the trouble as well as 
how to call up the antidote. If a chemist 
swallow by accident a corrosive acid or 
alkali, he instantly saves himself by swal- 
lowing a quantity of oil to neutralize it. He 
may treat his faculties in the same way. One 
needs knowledge as to his complicated men- 
tal nature in order to manage its contradic- 
tory elements, quite as much as does the 
chemist, the dyer, or the painter to easily 
manage their several vocations successfully. 





Self-knowledge is the essence of all knowl- 
edge, lying as it does at the base of the facul- 
ties which know, and it aids in keeping the 
mind itself in harmonious relations with the 
field of all true knowledge. He who lacks 
self-knowledge carries in himself mysterious 
powers which act without his guidance or 
control, and are liable to drift him, as it 
were, over an unknown sea upon rocks or 
lee shores. If he escape these he is indebted 
to accident or chance, not to knowledge or 
forethought. Men the most learned in gene- 
ral science are often weak, wayward, and 
wicked from an utter want of knowledge of 
the facts and philosophy of their inner life, 
Men may measure the distance, bulk, and 
velocity of remote planets, and hold the 
equilibriated laws of the physical universe 
in their mental grasp; while the faculties 
and propensities of their own mental nature, 
through ignorance of its laws, “run lawless 
through the sky” in mixed and mysterious 
disorder. Phrenology has a charm for clear, 
vigorous, and earnest minds. To know hu- 
man nature is to know the highest work of 
creative wisdom, and he who wisely deals 
with the laws of mind and morals, of force 
and affection, should not be ashamed of the 
rank he bears in the field of human endeavor, 


——~99¢¢——_—_—. 


HYPERCRITICISM. 
HAVE WE A ZOILUS AMONG Us? 
cian 

SCIENTIFIC cotemporary—we so des- 

ignate it, not because of its peculiarly 
scientific title, but because we believe its field 
to be the consideration of scientific subjects— 
exhibits a somewhat captious spirit in certain 
allusions to a brief article published in our 
November number under the heading, “ Acci- 
dental Discoveries.” Our cotemporary is gen- 
erous enough to style that article by wholesale 
as “a tissue of errors.” 

Now, in thus endeavoring to aim a severe 
blow at us, the learned pedant who wrote so 
sharply hits men whose dicta we have been in 
the habit of considering authority. If, how- 
ever, he knows better, having obtained his in- 
formation from sources which are unquestion- 
able, we will accept the amendments, though 
offered somewhat ungracefully. When a boy 
at school, our elementary treatise on physical 
laws made the subject of gravitation all the 
more interesting to us by the story of “ Newton 
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and the Apple,” and we can not believe to-day 
that Comstock intended to mislead our inno- 
cent credulity. We find Biot and Pemberton 
and “ Chambers’ Encyclopedia” giving their 
sanction to the apple story. In “Chambers’” 
we read: “In the year 1665, he committed to 
writing his first discovery on fluxions; and it 
is said that in the same year the fall of an 
apple, as he sat in his garden at Woolsthorpe, 
suggested the most magnificent of his subse- 
quent discoveries—the law of universal gravi- 
tation.” 

In both the “ New American” and “Cham- 
bers’” encyclopedias we find that the oscilla- 
tions of a hanging lamp in the cathedral of 
Pisa produced such an impression upon the 
youthful Galileo’s mind, that the application of 
the pendulum to the measurement of time was 
the final result. 

With reference to galvanism, we are told in 
“Chambers,” “the simple fact seems to be 
that G.’s wife,a woman of penetrating intel- 
lect, happened one day to witness with surprise 
the convulsive muscular movements produced 
in a skinned frog by its inanimate body having 
been accidentally brought into contact with a 
scalpel which lay on the table and had become 
charged by contact with an adjoining electrical 
machine. She hastened to communicate the 
interesting phenomenon to her husband, who 
at once instituted a prolonged series of experi- 
ments.” There is another or coincident ac- 
count intimately related to the discovery of 
galvanism, which does not at all militate 
against the accidental feature of it, but which 
we leave to Prof. Joy to state in his terse way 
in another part of the JouRNAL. 

With reference to Watt’s improvements of 
the old form of the steam-engine Arago relates, 
that an aunt, Miss Muirhead, complained of 
young Watt’s idle occupation in watching the 
boiling tea-kettle, taking off and replacing the 
lid, observing the exit of steam from the spout, 
holding a saucer or spoon over the escaping jet 
and counting the drops of water that were 
condensed upon it. 

From the remarks of our critic we infer that 
he does not accept the general belief that the 
telescope was in a great measure due to the 
spectacle-maker’s apprentice of Middleburg, 
whose experimental sport with some spectacle 
glasses revealed the principle. To be sure, we 
should have said “magnifying property of the 
lens in its application to the observation of dis- 
tant objects,” instead of simply “ magnifying 
property of the lens.” 

We scarcely know what our cotemporary 





means by “ accident,” whether he strains for the 
absolute, metaphysical abstraction so named, or 
uses the term as commonly received in every- 
day parlance. He is certainly aware that im- 
portant discoveries have been made by inves- 
tigators wnexpectedly to themselves, when they 
were prosecuting experiments having in view 
those very developments. The discoveries thus 
startled them by appearing from a quarter to 
which little attention had been given, and prac- 
tically anticipating their experimental labors. 
We believe that the public understood us when 
we termed certain discoveries “ accidental,” and 
will indorse the explanation just given. 
——»¢9o—___ 


Tue BeEecueERS.—In the present number we 
give portraits and characters of one of the 
most conspicuous families now living. We 
need not further characterize the individuals 
composing the group. It is enough to say that 
one of them wrote “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a 
book more extensively circulated in nearly all 
the languages and in all parts of the civilized 
world than any other work written in the 
present century. Another is that popular 
preacher who speaks through the pulpit and 
the press to a larger number. of hearers and 
readers than any other in America, or indeed, in 
the world. Each of the others in the group 
is an individual power, whose influence is 
widely felt. The reader will seldom look on 
an equal number of brothers and sisters, or of 
heads and faces, representing an equal degree 
of social, moral, intellectual, and physical en- 
ergy and power. Is not this single article 
worth the year’s subscription ? 


THE Mormons.—We do not entertain “ prej- 
udice” toward any body of religious people. 
There are to-day a thousand different religions 
or modes of worship in the world, and we find 
it pleasant and profitable tostudy some of them. 
There are nearly three hundred different creeds 
among Christians. We entertain a spirit of 
the broadest tolerance toward all, seeing that 
different organized minds take different views 
of things, and worship accordingly. God will 
judge all, and we do not propose to put any- 
body to death because they do not think as we 
do. The time for religious persecution among 
enlightened people has gone by. Freedom and 
the right of private judgment are now the rule. 
The Mormons are herein described as imparti- 
ally as our limited knowledge of the facts relat- 
ing to them will permit. To many ofour readers 
the sketch will be instructive and interesting. 
In a future number we intend to describe some 
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of the leading men and women composing this 
singular people. 

OLD CALIFORNIANS Will be interested in the 
sketch we give of their pioneer hotel-keeper, 
R. B. Woodward, of the “ What Cheer House,” 
in San Francisco. Mr. W. is as clearly identi- 
fied with hotel-keeping, street railways, and the 
museum in that city, as Mr. Hutchings is with 
the great Yo Semite Valley,—and who has not 
heard of him? In this connection we may 
state that it is our purpose to introduce to our 
readers ere long an account of Mr. Hutchings, 
with his portrait, and the discovery of that 
most wonderful valley. 

PuystcaL Epvucation.—The value and im- 
portance of this subject are appreciated by men 
and women of sense. The series of articles 
commenced in the last will be completed in 
the present volume. 


Cuemistry.—Prof. Joy, of Columbia Col- 
lege, gives us a taste of this science, which is 
the basis of most of our modern improvements 
in art and in agriculture. Without chemistry 
we could not have the telegraph. Prof. Silli- 
man will have a paper in our next. 

To se Founp Nownere E.se.—The doc- 
trines taught in this JouRNAL are peculiar to 
it. There is no other phrenological magazine 
now published. It occupies a field exclusively 
its own, and that field is the world. Those 
who read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL regu- 
larly will learn much which others may never 
know. We reach the most advanced minds in 
this most important branch of human knowl- 
edge. We congratulate ourselves and our read- 
ers on the fact that we are, in the dissemina- 
tion of moral, intellectual, social, and spiritual 
science, IN THE LEAD. 

——9e—_—_ 


OUR AUTUMN CLASS, 1870. 


GREEABLY to appointment, we opened 

our autumn class for 1870 on the first 
day of November. The attendance was not as 
large as usual, several students at the last mo- 
ment being obliged to postpone attendance till 
another season on account of illness of friends 
or disappointment in various other ways; but 
those in attendance were endowed with good 
mental development, and, what is of not less 
importance to the student of Phrenology, a 
strong and earnest purpose to master the sub- 
ject, and make it not only respected by the 
public, but to employ it for the improvement 








and happiness of the human race. With views 
and purposes such as these we give them a 
cordial welcome to the phrenological brother- 
hood, and take pleasure in commending them 
to the respect and patronage of the public. 
Some of them intend to enter the lecturing field 
at once. One or more have other views, and 
have studied Phrenology and Physiology as a 
means of better fulfilling the duties to which 
they are devoted—law, medicine, theology, ete, 

At a meeting of the members of the class, 
the following resolutions were adopted and 
presented for publication in the Pareno.oet- 
CAL JOURNAL: 

Resolved, That we have attended with pleasure and 
profit upon the course of instruction in Theoretical and 
Practical Phrenology at the Phrenological Institute. 

Resolved, That in Mr. S. R. Wells and Mr. Nelson 
Sizer we recognize able and efficient instructors of this 
noble science. 

Resolved, That we cheerfully commend to all friends of 
phrenological science, and to all lovers of truth every- 
where, the facilities for apt illustration and ready de- 
monstration of the truth of Phrenology, as taught at the 
Phrenological Institute. 

Resolved, That under the instruction of the above- 
named masters we have obtained broader views of the 
moral and practical worth of Phrenology. 

New York, Nov., 1870. 


Lutuer C. BaTeman, 
Washington Mills, Me. 


James F, DaANTER, M.D., 
Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 


Amos Crum, 
Scottville, Macoupin Co., Ill. 
Joun MATLEY, 
Monitor, Alpine Co., Cal. 


M. T. RicHaRpDson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L. E. WATERMAN, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Among others who attended the class and 
gave us the use of their heads, but did not 
graduate, we may name LEE Srné, of Canton, 
China, a very intelligent Mongolian who is now 
residing here. We may at some time take « 
phrenological tour through the Celestial Em- 
pire, with Lee Sing for interpreter, providing we 
can fix on time and terms. Phrenology must 
be taught to those hundreds of millions in the 
Flowery Kingdom, and why not begin soon? 

The time for commencing our next class will 
be announced in this JoURNAL. 


———_—-§9¢—__—_—. 


NEED OF WoRKERS.—To-day there ought to 
be a thousand first-class lecturers to supply the 
existing demands for them. There are cer- 
tainly enough young men, of honest, earnest 
hearts, among the millions around us, who can 
enter into the spirit of this work, and make it 
a success in every respect. They who put their 
shoulder to this wheel must expect to work. 
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In this Department Mr. S. 8. Packarp, of Packarp’s Monta ty, will continue his Contributions. 








TEMPERANCE vs. GODLINESS. 


R. BEECHER has recently preached a 

sermon on “The Importance of Little 
Things,” which everybody should read—and 
especially those cast-iron Christians who have 
yet to learn the meaning of that most potent 
of all Christ’s sayings: “ For inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” There is no dodging the 
fact that the Christian Church—by which is 
meant the preponderance of sentiment among 
church members—is opposed to the Temper- 
ance movement as a distinct moral power; and 
many excellent Christian men and women are 
to-day arraying themselves boldly against all 
organizations, out of the church, established in 
the interest of morality and a better life. There 
is great need of a little outpouring of God’s 
spirit, to the end that Christian eyes and Chris- 
tian hearts may be opened to Christian work ; 
for surely whatever will lead to soberness and 
right living must be in thé line of advance- 
ment toward God’s kingdom. 

Mr. Beecher very properly says : 

“There is great power for good in taking 
one step at a time, both to those who are look- 
ing wistfully at a Christian life, and to those 
who are working for the good of others. When 
we feed children we cut food small and give 
them a little at a time. We should not go to 
men and throw the whole vast subject of re- 
ligion upon them at once. Work little by little. 
If you try to do all in an hour you repel. Get 
men to take one step, only do not let them 
stop there. If a man uses coarse language, get 
him to leave it off. Appeal to his manhood. 
Show him what an example he sets to others. 
Next, get him to follow this good step by an- 
other, and finally show him, as he rises gradu- 
ally to higher and higher planes, the beauty of 
a thoroughly consecrated life. Men may be 
brought to Christ in this way. Give them 
something todo. Let them come little by little 
to understand what religion means, and as soon 
as you have got one man safe, turn him right 
round and sent him back after another. 

“There are those here who stand on the edge 
of the kingdom of God. Perhaps a single 
practice keeps them back. The difficulty is not 
doctrinal, it is some easily besetting sin—some 





habit. The practical question is, Will you give 
itup? That point gained, all is gained. When 
the Prussians besieged Strasbourg they aimed 
at reducing the citadel. Most men put their 
opposition into one faculty—that is their fort. 
It may be pride, vanity, some bitter feud that 
gives up and the man is converted. There are 
those here within a hand’s breadth of salva- 
tion who will remain so if they do not give up 
the sin that keeps them where they are. It 
may be a small sin, but if it keeps them away 
from God, the consequences are infinite. 
There are young men who drink only a little, 


yet enough to blunt their sensibilities, and to - 


keep up a state in themselves adverse to sober 
earnest thought. You must get self-control 
enough to leave off these small sins. A ship 
that is stranded is not stranded on all the shore 
—men don’t wreck themselves on all the sins 
that it is possible to commit. Good sense, your 
sense, if right, must compel you to make a 
beginning in this matter.” 

No greater mistake can be made by those 
who really desire to advance the cause of 
righteousness than to throw distrust and con- 
tumely upon Temperance organizations. Every 
young man who can be saved from the paths 
of intemperance is by so much the better fitted 
for all good work, and it should be the duty of 
saints and angels to unite in speeding the work. 
The poet of Pike County is right in his senti 
ment, even if he is original in style: 

* And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 


Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the throne.” 


——!399—__—_—_ 


LEIGH HUNT AS AN ESSAYIST. 


BY J. STANLY. 


FTER the death of Dr. Johnson, En- 

glish literature was at a low ebb. 
When that great autocrat of Grub Street 
died, and his eccentricities and virtues were 
things of the past, to read of, to hear of, but 
never more to see, a “ host of feeble satellites ” 
continued the errors of his style, without 
adopting the beauties of his judgment. 
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Even those who did not so closely imitate 
Johnson were generally marked by a sickly 
sentimentality and affectation of their own, 
which were, perhaps, more injurious to the 
tone of literature than positive plagiarism. 
Burke, Cowper, and Gibbon, it is true, were 
free from the literary vices of the day; but 
these were solitary exceptions. The muse of 
Wordsworth was as yet unsung. Coleridge 
and Lamb were both charity boys. 

Among such influences Leigh Hunt entered 
the literary world, and like young men similar- 
ly situated, the glitter and tinsel of the litera- 
ture of the day for atime ensnared him. Though 
his earliest efforts were materially affected, he 
soon marked out a line for himself with such 
success that his more mature productions are 
distinguished not only by grace and elegance 
but also by thought and scholarship, charac- 
teristics which, added to his genial nature 
and address, have combined to render him a 
favorite and admired writer. 

Hunt’s powers were varied. Highly imag- 
inative, sensitively just, warmly passionate, it 
is not at all surprising that his first attempts 
were poetic. His “ Pegasus,” however, did 
not wing a lofty flight. His poetry, dramatic 
as well as lyric, though full of feeling and 
passion, rhythmical and pleasing, lacked orig- 
inality, and was apt to become too discursive 
and criticising. Hunt saw how impossible 
it was for him thus to successfully compete 
with his popular rivals, Cowper and Church- 
ill. Wisely though reluctantly, seeing that 
talent was not genius, that it was the office 
of poetry to instruct as well as to please, he 
dismissed all hope of becoming a great poet. 
He next engaged in dramatic criticism for the 
London papers; but this not proving suffi- 
ciently lucrative, he edited a literary quar- 
terly, the Reflector, and issued a weekly col- 
lection of essays, after the.style of Addison, 
entitled the Indicator. He now wholly em- 
barked in this field of writing, and during 
the succeeding ten years started or edited six 
more periodicals. To these essays he chiefly 
owes his literary fame. 

In studying the essays of Leigh Hunt we 
are struck by the dissimilarity that exists be- 
tween him and other eminent essayists. Mon- 
taigne is highly subjective. He ingratiates 
himself in the good graces of his readers by 
the egotistical character of his style ; he dis- 





cusses all his private views with such evi- 
dent frankness and confidence, and puts him- 
self at once on such friendly terms with us, 
that his egotism—a decidedly French char- 
acteristic—is as pleasing as it is attractive, 
Bacon as an essayist is too profound to be 
popular. Conciseness rather than elegance, 
force rather than grace, mark his style. He 
lacks crystallization less in his ideas than in 
their expression. His sentences teem with 
thought, but it is thought like unwrought 
iron, massive and unwieldy. Now Hunt far 
more resembles Addison, and is in fact an 
Addison of a later generation—a comparison 
no less flattering to the one than to the oth- 
er. His writings have all the piquancy and 
sparkling wit of the Spectator ; but how 
widely their audiences differed! England 
in Addison’s time was somewhat profligate, 
and the tone of literature reflected necessa- 
rily in a great measure the tone of society. 
Addison and Steele corrected these abuses by 
ridiculing them. England laughed at the 
comical presentation of her vices, but did not 
forget the lesson; for the Spectator did much 
to elevate English society. England in Leigh 
Hunt's time was far more moral, but less ap- 
preciative. Johnson had chilled her national 
character by his stateliness; and her litera- 
ture seemed to be swollen with all the “ pomp 
and circumstance” of style. Leigh Hunt 
broke the Johnsonian bubble, and showed 
that earnestness was not degraded by sim- 
plicity nor truth by wit. 

Hunt is essentially a graceful writer; his 
humor never degenerates into buffoonery, nor 
does his instruction ever become intolerable. 
There is nothing of the transcendentalist in 
him. He was too plain to be profound, too 
sincere to be shallow. His style well exem- 
plifies Denham’s oft-praised lines : 


“Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full.” 


Rich in anecdote and illustration, startling 
us here with some odd etymological definition, 
and there with some quaint conceit ; break- 
ing out now in touching pathos, and again 
relapsing into the humorous, he is through- 
out genial and interesting. True, he does 
not write with his “fist,” as Whipple re- 
marks of Ben Jonson, but with his heart; 
for cordiality, or rather geniality, is Hunt’s 
characteristic. His essays are the perfec- 
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tion of the essay, and he himself the per- 
fection of the essayist. Less fanciful than 
Lamb, less imaginative than Coleridge, less 
eloquent than Hazlitt, where Lamb would be 
unintelligible in the child-like exuberance o 
his fancy, Coleridge delirious in the empty 
bubbles of the imagination, and Hazlitt fierce- 
ly carried away by some ungovernable preju- 
dice, Hunt preserves his equanimity through- 
out, always sane, sound, and sensible. 

It would be impossible here to quote from 
his essays to illustrate the characteristics of 
his style. His works are easily accessible, 
and the critical reader can there find ample 
proof for our statements. Hunt had Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and French besides his own 
language at his command, and he translated 
from each with great facility. His lengthy 
literary career afforded him great opportunity 
to cultivate the friendships of men of his day, 
and a rich fund of literary anecdote and 
pleasantry is thus scattered up and down his 
writings. The titles of many of his essays, 
not to go further into their contents, are 
somewhat quaint and commonplace. But 
however quaint and commonplace they are, 
the subjects are treated with the utmost 
gravity. “Sticks” furnish material for a 
most delightful essay, and “ Hats ” monopo- 
lize another of similar quality. The “ Deaths 
of Little Children”—a favorite of Lamb—is 
touching in its pathos, while “ Coaches and 
Their Horses” will amuse by its oddity. “A 
Day by the Fire”—by some attributed to Haz- 
litt—is written in Hunt’s most inimitable vein, 
and is one of the cosiest pen-pictures in our 
language. “A Day Now” actually breathes 
of a hot day, while “Getting up on Cold 
Mornings ” will make one’s teeth chatter in 
sympathy. Ancient mythology evoked many 
master sketches from him. The most trite 
subjects, the weather, shaking hands, shops 
of every variety, thieves, fogs, nonsense, beds 
and bedrooms, books and bookbinding, etc., 
it was Hunt’s delight to brighten up and 
present in an attractive form. 

As is the case with most authors, Hunt’s 
works were but the echo of his life, and we 
can not better illustrate the latter than by the 
former. Lord Lytton wrote of him: “He 
had that first requisite of a good critic—a 
good heart.” Carlyle, who would not be 
likely to praise one without feeling his praise 





merited, spoke thus of Hunt: “ He is a man 
of the most indisputably superior worth—a 
man of genius in a very strict sense of the 
word, and in all the senses which it bears or 
implies; of brilliant varied gifts, of graceful 
fertility, of clearness, lovingness, truthfulness ; 
of child-like, open character; also of most 
pure, even exemplary, private deportment; a 
man who can be no other than loved only by 
those who have not seen him, or seen him 
from a distance through a false medium.” 

Frederick W. Robertson, in a passage in 
one of his letters, wrote how he was “ sur- 
prised at the freshness, and sweetness, and 
Christian, not lax, spirit of human benevo- 
lence and toleration” in the Indicator, which 
he called a “most refreshing collection of 
ancient stories and kind - hearted literary 
gossip. There is no very transcendent talent 
anywhere, but good taste, refinement, tol- 
erably extensive reading, and the springiness 
of a kind heart, imparting a life and newness 
to all he says.” 

Hunt’s popularity is due to one circum- 
stance, perhaps, above all others. It was his 
own personal character and belief. He be- 
lieved in the essential goodness of humanity, 
and had sympathy with the honest convic- 
tions of every creed, His nature was in- 
quiring, though not skeptical. In his 
“ Autobiography ” he writes: 

“IT mooted points of faith with myself 
very early in consequence of what I heard at 
home. The very inconsistencies. which T 
observed round about me in matters of belief 
and practice did but the more make me wish 
to discover in what the right spirit of religion 
consisted ; while at the same time nobody 
felt more instinctively than myself that forms 
were necessary to preserve essence. I had 
the greatest respect for them wherever I 
thought them sincere.” 

Hunt’s father, though at first a minister of 
the Church of England, after his flight from 
Philadelphia in our war of Independence on 
account of his adherence to King George, 
settled in England as a Unitarian, like Haz- 
litt’s father. Perhaps this step made Hunt 
so firm a liberal in his judgment upon forms 
of religion. Humanity was the key-note of 
his religion. To elevate men, to sympathize 
with them, to promote kindlier attachment 
between them, to make them feel the strong 
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bond of fellowship which unites all mankind 
—this was his constant endeavor, and this 
his highest praise. Like Tennyson, he may 
be termed “the poet of the people,” for both 
seem to have sounded well human nature 
and to have appreciated its mighty struggles. 
A writer should be reflective; his works 
should be but the echo of his life. Heart 
and hand should be co-relative. Hunt's essays 
—many of them, at least—are eminently re- 
flective: they breathe his high views of men 
and things, his strong faith in the future, and 
his perfect contentment with his lot in life. 
Some books will make one morbid, dissatis- 
fied, and gloomy—the world becomes a mass 
of seething wickedness, and goodness a 
myth; others will thrill one’s nature with 
peace and incite in us a purer and a nobler 
manhood—life becomes a glorious reality, 
and we are to work with zeal, to suffer with 
patience, and to reap with joy. Hunt’s 
writings belong to the latter class. Cheer- 
fulness lights up his morality, like the sun 
the cold gray autumn eve. 
not perfect, but his mistakes 
were those 6f feeling rather than judgment. 
His child-like confidence and simplicity were 
often imposed upon. Still it is preferable to 
be deceived a thousand times through one’s 
implicit trust in men than to harshly stifle 
our heart and bolt our purse by judging our 
neighbor to be corrupt in life and thought. 
Hunt was thus made the dupe of Byron on 
the latter's voluntary exile to Italy, and was 
for years classed in the same category with 
that thoughtless poet. But for truth’s sake, 
in politics or elsewhere, he fought defiantly, 
with all the ardor of his southern tempera- 
ment. Imprisonment, which was courted by 
his staunch maintenance of principle and not 
repelled by any whining recantation, mis- 
conception, and enmity, which were more 
unbearable because unjust, he endured rather 
than desist from what he honestly thought 
to be right. And in his later years, when 
party spirit against him had cooled, as age 
began to slowly wreathe chaplets of snow 
about his head, men heartily respected the 
old champion who, though often misled by 
his quick sympathy with others, never 
flinched in his faith in humanity and its 
goodness, 

Hunt died in 1859, in his seventy-fifth 


Hunt was 





year. His career extended over the most 
memorable period in the history both of 
nations and of principles. Art, science, litera- 
ture made immense strides in the interval. 
tis friendship was courted by the most 
notable men of his time. He saw other 
schools of essayists rise and sparkle in the 
literary world, but none excelled his own in 
its peculiarly fascinating style. With him all 
the old essayists departed—Lamb, Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Hunt, all have gone. In our day, 
when men worship, at least for a time, what- 
ever is odd, and when the more fantastical an 
author is the more weight he has, it would 
be well to study carefully these essayists. 
Were writers now characterized by more 
simplicity, geniality, and grace, and did not 
imagine the perfection of prose coextensive 
with the glitter and tinsel of style, how 
much healthier a tone would be diffused 
through literature! We need simplicity, 
and should demand as writers, not men who 
rave and grow hysterical with every outburst 
of thought, but rather those whose wide 
sympathy with suffering humanity, whose 
deep knowledge of mankind and whose 
liberal views appeal at once to the popular 
mind, and the more readily awaken it to the 
impression of truth. 





oo —— 
“WHAT SHALL I DO?” 





HIS is the unanswered question which 

more than any or all others troubles the 
mind and conscience of the thinking young 
men of the country. The perplexity which 
surrounds it does not grow out of the diffi- 
culty of finding “something to do,” but to 
select from the multitude of employments 
and brilliant “ opportunities” that or those 
which will be the most congenial and lead 
to the best results. It is this very profusion 
of opportunities that bewilders and enervates 
American youths, and often renders lives 
conspicuous failures that with a certain un- 
deviating course laid out before them might 
have been in the best sense successful. 

Mr. Greeley in his advice to young men— 
besides his perpetual exhortation to go to 
the country, or stay there if there already— 
dwells upon the importance of a “ many-sided- 
ness” in their preparatory training. To use 
his own words: “I want a man to have a 
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face for every foe, a faculty for every duty, a 
readiness for every opportunity that opens 
itself, a willingness to do what is the best 
thing to do for the day.” 

The point here is a good one, but it is very 
easy to misapprehend it. A very common, 
and in an important sense, true saying is that 
“a jack-at-all-trades is good at none;” and 
while we should not lose sight of the import- 
ance of complete and symmetrical development 
of mind and body, neither should we of the 
fact that it is much better to be a master of 
some one thing than to be a mere dabbler 
or trickster in many. There are very few 
persons so gifted of Heaven as to be able in 
the short span allotted to human life to be- 
come proficient in many things; and it would 
seem to be the dictate of wisdom founded 
upon the plain indications of Providence in 
those who are preparing to battle with life 
to secure proficiency in some one employ- 
ment, profession, or interest before attempt- 
ing to set up for universal geniuses. 

The question, then, of first importance to 
young men who are dependent upon their 
own hands and brain is as to the direction 
which shall be given to their powers. And 
this is a question which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, every one must answer for him- 
self. And it should not be such a difficult 
point to settle. God, who is kind and be- 
neficent, as well as just, has thrown no intel- 
ligent person entirely upon chance in this 
matter, but has wisely given, in each indi- 
vidual case, such positive indications of his 
divine purpose, that one has only to be true 
to himself and his inward promptings to 
read that purpose without the possibility of 
mistakes. But is it always possible to fol- 
low out these promptings? and if not, what 
course should be pursued ? 

It is a privilege accorded to every mortal 
to do the best he can. A man may desire a 
fortune of a hundred thousand dollars— 
aye, and may richly deserve 1t, too—and_ yet 
may labor all his life to that end and at last 
die poor. Still, it is not at all likely, if he 
has been true to himself, that his life will 
have been thrown away or barren of good 
results. If he has done what he could, not 
only in the matter of accumulation, but to 
make the world better for his living in it, his 
life will be very far from a failure, though his 





name is not published in the exceptional list 
of heavy incomes. 

The thing which should most concern the 
young men of the day is the use they make 
of themselves,—what they do with the body 
and soul which is placed at their disposal. 
He who cares more for the protection and 
well-being of that essence of individuality 
which may be called personal integrity than 
for all else, need have little solicitude for the 
rest. It is impossible to read God’s lesson 
aright as written in one’s own consciousness, 
and to act upon such knowledge and not 
come out right in the end. ‘What shallI do? 
is a very proper query; and the inward life 
should be so honest and true, that the right 
answer will invariably and promptly follow. 


8. 8. P. 
——— 400 ~~~ 


IN VAIN. 
BY ©. HENRY LEONARD. 
Tne wind blows wild and shrieks a dirge 
That stabs the heart with secret pain ; 
The clouds are torn by wrathful blasts 
That earthward hurl their wrath again ; 
The epirit moans and beats its prison walls 
With cries, till echo unto echo calls. 


“Lo! what is born of death hath sown 
Within the seeds of quick decay ; 
A thread whereto men’s hearts may cling 
To dream the truth of life away.”* 
The truth? What of the false, the doubly vain ? 
** Poor heart, ask why the night wind howls with pain.” 


That born of death? Yes, in the chill 

Of winter's snows a year ago: 
"Twas midnight; and the argand lamp 

Pierced through the gloom with sickly glow, 
And wrought a shadow on the whitened wall,— 
(Some called it Hope)—a shadow, that was all! 


The watchers at the bedside turned, 
And pointed trembling fingers at the form: 
The Old Year shuddered, gasped for breath, 
And muttered woeful of the storm: 
The clock struck twelve—the flickering flame went out ; 
Birth, Life, and Death there held their mimic rout. 


That born was Hope—that dead, the Year; 
But what was Life? a bawbee there: 
Yet Hope was bright and gave us plight 
To drink to joy, and banish care. 
Ah, Hope, thou cheat, that bids us work to fail! 
Will hearts forever trust thy pleasing tale ? 


Oh, dark the night with phantom shades! 
Still darker broods the life within ; 
The hoarse winds hoarser shout and shriek, 
As laden with the Old Year's sin: 
And Thought, in mourning weeds, with ghostly tread 
Stalks Memory’s fane—that charnel of the dead. 


The Shadow mocked me at its birth ; 
Veneered with smiles its ghastly leer; 
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I took up Hope (the Shadow’s self), 

And, langhing, heard my laugh a jeer. 
Ah, well, poor heart, since Hope hath cheated me, 
Wilt thou forsake me too ?—I would not thee. 


To-night the Old Year dies amain, 
And with him all his hopes and fears ; 

Let's langh and make him merry in 
His plight ; he mocked we in our tears. 

His requiem let the night winds shout and rave ; 
We'll drink him health though tottering in his grave. 


tee 
HOW A HUMORIST USES HUMOR. 


R. SAMUEL CLEMMENS, of Buffalo, 

usually called “ Mark Twain,” has writ- 
ten some things which have passed as humor- 
ous, and have been copied quite extensively in 
country newspapers—not always, it is true, for 
their humor, but for their entertaining and in- 
structive qualities. Some three or more years 
ago he took a trip, with a few of Mr. Beecher’s 
congregation, to the Holy Land, and after he 
returned to his native hearth he was impelled 
to write a book, in order that the fund of 
knowledge he had gained, and the other fund 
he had expended, might not go for naught. 
He christened his book in honor of the Brook- 
lyn voyageurs and old Ireland, “ Innocents 
Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The double title had its pecuniary advantages, 
for while one class of readers was induced to 
buy the book expecting to find in it a second 
Don Quixotte, another, and more available 
class for the bookseller, hastily seized upon it 
as an improved edition or second volume of 
Bunyan’s great work. Mark is shrewd, and 
not only understands how to write and name 
a book, but also how to advertise it; and so 
the readers of the Galary magazine—for which 
the double humorist contributes monthly ten 
pages of minion “ Memoranda”—have swal- 
lowed with an astonishing relish, constantly 
asking for more, regular doses of sugar-coated 
advertisements of the wonderful book, thereby 
securing for the Galazy publishers a regular 
contributor, and helping the enterprising au- 
thor to cultivate a new crop of “ Innocents” 
for future use. But the most astounding piece 
of impudence of which any magazine writer 
has been guilty is the publication in the De- 
cember Galary of an elaborate notice of the 
“Innocents Abroad,” copied from the London 
Saturday Review. The irrepressibly funny 
“Twain” characteristically remarks, in intro- 
ducing the notice, that he has “ dearly wanted 
to do it” for some time, as he could not write 
anything half so delicious himself, and naively 
adds that if he had a cast-iron dog that could 





read this English criticism and preserve his 
austerity, he would drive him off the door-step. 

The “review” occupies over two pages of 
the Galaxy, which at ordinary advertising rates 
would amount to a snug sum; and is so neatly 
sandwiched and dovetailed between introduc- 
tion, improvement, and marginal references, as 
to make a sure thing of it for the American 
Publishing Company. This is all very well so 
far, but it is not quite far enough to show the 
depth of humor of which a mere advertising 
ruse is susceptible. It is very evident to an or- 
dinarily intelligent reader that the Saturday 
Review article was written as a gentle burlesque 
in Mark’s own view—Mark, of course, so un- 
derstood it, and could find no sufficient excuse 
for republishing it in the Galazy until the Bos- 
ton Advertiser caught at the bait, noticed the 
article as a serious review, and suggested the 
propriety of reproducing it in full in the next 
Memoranda. The hint was of course taken, 
and, as a sharp advertiser might naturally cal- 
culate, the newspapers are now discussing the 
question as to who are the “innocents,” the 
people who went out in the Quaker City, the 
man who wrote about them, the Saturday Re- 
view, the Boston Advertiser, the publishers of 
the Galaxy, or the readers of the Memoranda. 
But as to the advertising genius of Mark 
Twain, there can be but one opinion. 


——_- +0 —__ 


DERIVATION OF “ YANKEE.”—The term 
“Yankee” is a modification of the French 
term Anglais, meaning English. It is stated 
that the English settlements were called by 
the aborigines Ingese or Yengese, and in after 
years, especially during the struggle between 
the colonists and the mother country, Yengese 
became modified into “ Yankee,” and was used 
by the British soldiery as an opprobrious 
epithet. According to Thiery, “ Yankee” 
is a corruption of Yankin, diminutive of John, 
a nickname given to the English colonists 
in Connecticut by the Dutch settlers in New 
York. Dr. Gordon, in his “History of the 
American War,” says it was a cant word in 
Cambridge, Mass., as early as 1713, and that it 
means excellent—as a yankee good horse, or 
yankee good cider. He supposes that it was 
adopted by the students as a by-word, and 
being carried by them from the college ob- 
tained currency in other colonies, and so was 
subsequently applied to the New Englanders. 

In the late war between the North and South 
the soldiers of the Union army were called 
Yankees, or “ Yanks;’ by Confederate soldiers. 
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ADVENTURES OF A NON-COMBATANT. 
“John Redan, 20th Mass., Ist Brig., 2d Div., 2nd Corps, Dying in the Woods.” 


OOKING on my note-book of the cam- 
‘ paign of 1864, my eye accidentally fell 
upon this memorandum, under the date of 
May 23d. I copy it as a sample of the notes 
with which a soft-hearted Army correspondent 
would fill. his diary, and because, as it met my 
eye to-night, it reminded me of two days’ expe- 
rience of peril and adventure. Let me premise 
my story by saying that it is strictly true. The 
main facts are copied from my note-book, and 
the incidents are too indelibly impressed upon 
my memory ever to be effaced. 

On the afternoon of Friday, the 20th of May, 
I left General Grant’s headquarters, near 
Spottsylvania, and rode to Fredericksburg, to 
attend to some business and spend the night. 
The army had occupied its present position for 
several days, reinforcing its ranks and re- 
plenishing its supplies. We all knew that a 
movement might be expected at any time, but 
I had heard or seen nothing to cause me to 
suppose one to be imminent. The next morning, 
however, I was aroused from my sleep by heavy 
cannonading at the front. I dressed hastily, and 
saddling my horse was soon galloping toward 
the scene of battle, twelve miles away. I was 
provoked at myself for being caught away from 
my post, and my vexation was increased by the 
fear that I was the only Tribune “ chap” that 
side of Washington. I was mounted upon a 
thorough-bred Virginian racer—a horse that 
had never yet failed me in any emergency— 
the fleetest, the bravest, the most intelligent, 
and the most enduring one thatI ever bestrode. 
Urged by the fear that a representative of 
some rival journal might outstrip me in getting 
out a report of the action, I raised the bridle 
on Jesse’s neck and pressed him into his best 
gait. The morning was cool, the road unen- 
cumbered by passing. trains, and the roar of 
the distant battle seemed to inspire him with 
unnatural ambition. He swept through 
woods, past open fields, and over bridges with 
a long, rapid, and unfaltering stride. I leaned 
forward in the saddle and patted his beautiful 
neck with my hand, and he turned his eye 
upon me in affectionate recognition. 

We soon neared the scene of action, and I 
checked his gait as we ascended a hill the brow 
of which would give us our first view of the 
struggle. On reaching the summit a sight 
presenied itself that might well fill me with 
alarm. A mile before me, on the open plain, 
the two armies were contending for the very 





road upon which I was approaching. I had 
been a witness of so many battles that I formed 
an immediate opinion of the situation. I judged 
that the enemy had massed upon our right 
flank and obliged it to yield. This opinion 
was probably inspired by the fact that only a 
few days before our troops on the extreme right 
had been surprised in this manner, and had 
offered a fierce but successful resistance on this 
very spot. I decided to ride leisurely down 
the road tili I got under fire (thus saving my 
horse’s wind for an emergency), and then leap 
the fence on the left-hand side and rush round 
into the rear of the Union lines. I had hardly 
started to execute this design, however, when a 
new development of the situation led me to 
instantly abandon it. Swinging around from the 
rebel rear a troop of gray cavalry was advancing 
ata brisk trot. Their intention was, no doubt, 
to turn our right flank or reach our rear. They 
were but little over half the distance that I was 
from our lines, but were advancing over fields 
encumbered by ditches and fences, while a 
straight, open road lay before me. 

But two courses were open to me: one to 
return to Fredericksburg, an idea that I did 
not entertain for a second, and the other torun 
the gauntlet of death. Before the decision was 
hardly formed I was rushing down the road 
with the speed of the wind. A minute later, 
as I came in full view, the rebels saw me and 
pressed forward, with a shout, to intercept my 
passage. I gave my noble horse his head, and 
leaned forward in the saddle, inspired with an 
involuntary thought that Icould push him into 
a still higher speed. How the road stretched 
out before me! How long the seconds were! 
How slowly we seemed to move! And yetour 
speed was that of a railroad train. Nearerand 
still nearer we approached, till I seemed to be 
rushing into a vortex filled with glittering 
sabers. I placed my face against my horse’s 
neck and whispered, “ Jesse, my brave boy, you 
are the only earthly friend I have to help me.” 
No look of recognition now! No turning of 
his eye upon his master! He knew his duty, 
and I could teach him nothing. With long, 
low, steady stride, with neck outstretched until 
his nostrils snuffed the dust, he flew down past 
the rebel troop. I gently pulled the rein, and 
without a pause in his wild flight he leaped the 
fence and bore me to the Union lines. 

I dismounted and led my noble horse to a 
place of safety. I threw my arms about his 
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neck and kissed his long, bony face. We had 
been in peril together before; had passed to- 
gether through the ordeal of fire, had faced the 
tempest and stemmed the flood in company, 
had shared each other’s food and shelter, until 
I can not but think he would willingly have 
laid down his life in my defense. I loved him 
too. I looked into his bright, tender eyes, and 
told him he should some day be repaid for all 
this; that I would take him to my New Eng- 
land home, and give him food, and rest, and 
care, and shelter; that he would be loved by 
my wife, petted by the little ones, and coveted 
by all my neighbors. How little I then knew 
what two short days would bring forth! 

I shall probably never know why I was not 
fired upon, in which case I could hardly have 
escaped capture or death; but I think the 
enemy hoped to surprise our troops, and with- 
held their fire on that account. It is a matter 
of history that the attempt failed, a section of a 
light battery having previously been posted 
upon our flank to prevent such a disaster. 

On inquiry I found my theory of the situation 
could not well have been more erroneous. 
The whole army had moved, except the Sixth 
Corps, which was left to cover the movement, 
and was soon to follow. I could get no feed for 
my horse, the trains all having started, so I 
immediately remounted and proceeded in search 
of the general headquarters. My progress 
was necessarily slow, the roads and fields on 
either side being filled with troops and trains. 
At last, however, I struggled passed the Ninth 
Corps and into the Fifth, where I found Grant, 
Mead, and Warren together. I here obtained 
my first reliable information regarding affairs. 
The Second Corps had been started, about 
midnight, for Bowling Green, with the Fifth 


Corps immediately behind. Grant was quite 


reticent, but the apparent design was to force a 
passage of the Mattapony at that point, before 
Lee could strengthen its defenses. I could see 
no prospect of a general engagement above that 
place, and as I feared that Hancock would end 
the “ little affair” before I reached him, I pushed 
forward. I soon passed the van of the Fifth 
Corps, and again found myself alone. All 
about me were the footprints of Hancock’s 
army, but not a soldier was in sight. Ex- 
pecting, at every turn, to overtake his trains, I 
sent Jesse into an easy lope, thinking to take 
advantage of the open road. The broad, fertile 
valley that stretched out before me, clothed in 
the beauties of spring verdure, watered by placid 
streams, and covered with an atmosphere of 
Sabbath stilmess, presented, to me, the added 








charm of novelty. I should have enjoyed the 
ride exceedingly, but I was annoyed at the 
thought of being again outside the Union lines. 
I was certain that the Second Corps had passed 
that way, but how far they were in advance of 
me I did not know, and as Jesse’s steady pace 
added mile unto mile to the open road behind, 
I knew my situation was not asafe one. I met 
no one on the road, and saw only women and 
children at the houses. On the roof of one 
&@ woman waved a signal flag, and her message 
was replied to from a station on the mountains, 
Beyond this range of hills, that overlooked the 
valley on the west, a cloud of dust, that rolled 
above their summits, marked the progress of 
the rebel army in its race to outstrip ours. At 
last I met a member of Hancock’s staff riding 
back to “hunt up” Warren. From him I 
learned that the Second Corps had reached 
Bowling Green, and was intrenching itself 
upon a hill that overlooked the town. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that this corps 
could outmarch any other of the army of the 
Potomac, except, possibly, the Sixth. At the 
beginning of the campaign, on the evening of 
the first day’s march from Brandy Station, they 
found themselves at Chancellorsville, with the 
Fifth Corps, the next behind them, at Wilder- 
ness. They then came near being cut off from 
the rest of the army ; and in this case, finding 
himself in a similar situation, Hancock wisely 
determined to go no farther, but seek a position 
that he could defend against any force that 
could possibly be brought against him, and 
wait for his companions. 

Encouraged by these tidings I urged Jesse 
onward, and in a few minutes was at the Sec- 
ond Corps headquarters. Here I met two 
companions, Coffin, of the Boston Jovrnal, 
and Peters, of the Philadelphia Enguirer, the 
first reporters I had seen that day. It was now 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and the Fifth and 
Ninth Corps could not possibly be got up be- 
fore night. There was little prospect of any 
further movements of importance before morn- 
ing, and, in the mean time, by rough riding, I 
could take dispatches to Belle Plain and return. 
Mr. Peters kindly offered Jesse a lunch out of 
his feed-bag, but the poor, tired horse refused 
to touch it. Isat down on the grass to sketch 
a brief account of the day’s doings for my 
paper, and my pet came up and daintily plucked 
the ripe strawberries from out the grass at my 
feet. I was amused, and leaving my writing 
spent half an hour in culling the delicious fruit 
and feeding him. After an hour’s rest, as he 
still refused his feed, I decided to try to get a 
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relay and leave him behind me, but I found 
this impossible, as every horse was jaded with 
the forced march from Spottsylvania. I was 
sorry for his sake, but glad for my own. I felt 
that I was going on a lonely ride, and perhaps 
a perilous one, and there was no companion 
that I preferred to him. There was a dumb 
communion between us that was society to me, 
and there was an inspiration in his spirit that 
made me feel that there was no feat of speed 
or endurance that I could not execute with his 
assistance. So I laid the saddle softly on his 
broad shoulders, fastened a little bundle of oats 
behind, and, lifting myself lightly into the stir- 
rups, started on my return. 

My ride to Fredericksburg was not inter- 
rupted by any accident or adventure. A negro 
guided me on to the turnpike leading from 
Richmond to that city, a broad, hard road, 
passing through a rich but monotonous coun- 
try. Jesse was in his usual good spirits, not- 
withstanding he had been under the saddle all 
day without food. Irode leisurely, and it was 
dark long before I reached the city. 

I had promised Jesse that I would ask him 
to go no farther, so I rode directly to the 
stables- of the Sanitary Commission to find 
him comfortable quarters, and procure a fresh 
horse for the journey to Belle Plain and back. 
As I passed into the light, I carelessly took out 
my watch. The pointers were on the hour of 
nine. Nine o’clock, and no person, be he sol- 
dier or citizen, could cross the river after that 
hour! I wheeled my horse in an instant, and 
galloped to the bridge. The guard examined 
my pass, and I rode on. I had hardly left him 
before the sergeant cried out, “ Nine o'clock. 
Let no one pass.” I was justin time. Of the 
sentry at the east end of the bridge I learned 
that Belle Plain was being evacuated, and that 
there were no troops on this side of the river. 
He gave me one crumb of comfort, however, 
in the fact that I was the only “ quill driver” 
who had crossed that day, except the Associa- 
ted Press messenger. He had gone on in the 
forenoon, and of course had no news from 
Bowling Green. I dismounted, and walked 
by the side of my faithful friend up the Fal- 
mouth hills. This last information made me 
more than ever anxious to reach the Potumac 
as speedily as possible, as it might be my last 
opportunity, for several days, of getting tidings 
to the North. 

On reaching the summit of the hills I re- 
mounted and gave Jesse the reins. I had not 
t e heart to urge him, and he settled into a 
cuick, cheerful walk. It was a clear, warm, 





moonlight night. The road, as many of my 
readers will remember, passed over a hilly 
country. On the hilltops the eye swept over 
a broad landscape, upon which, even to its 
extreme margin, every object seemed lifted, by 
the mellow moonlight, into bold relief. The 
valleys were draped in mysterious “Tadows, 
and filled with a silence that a whisp -r would 
startle. Jesse walked briskly forward, his 
quick ears in constant motion, and his eyes 
peering at every object that we passed. He 
seemed to understand that we were in a coun- 
try that had been abandoned by our troops and 
that was known to be infested by roving bands 
of guerrillas. I had been so accustomed to 
these displays of vigilance and alertness, in 
our solitary journeys, that I thought but little 
of it then, but now, in recalling it, I believe I 
had never known him to appear so nervous 
before. I was haunted, myself, with a painful 
apprehension of evil. This section of Virginia 
had a repatation for murder and pillage only 
equaled by that about Fairfax; my horse, 
whose fleetnegs had saved me more than once 
from capture, was too completely exhausted to 
be relied upon, and I was, myself, almost over- 
come with hunger and weariness. I confess 
that my surroundings, my solitude, and my 
defenseless condition had worked upon my 
imagination till I was conscious that my forti- 
tude and self-control had been disturbed and 
weakened. 

While in this unfortunate frame of mind, as 
we were descending into a narrow, dark ra- 
vine, I was startled by a sudden movement by 
the roadside. I involuntarily snatched the 
rein from my horse’s neck, but before I could 
turn him, a strong hand had seized the bridle. 
I think he would have trampled down the man 
and fled with me had I given him the command 
to go, but I thought it useless to attempt to 
escape. My captor presented a pistol and com- 
manded me to give up my arms. I had none. 
“Get down!” I obeyed without hesitation, 
and stood before him. He was a firmly-built 
man, of middle height, and was dressed in 
dark cavalry uniform, a type of that class of 
marauders who were a terror and scourge to 
the country, waging an unrelenting war upon 
helpless loyal citizens and sick and straggling 
patriot soldiers, mounting themselves upon the 
horses, and clothing themselves in the gar- 
ments of their victims. Had I not been cer- 
tain that he had companions near at hand, I 
think I should have clinched him, and tried to 
wring the pistol from his grasp, and kill him 
on the spot, but when he ordered me to march 
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ahead of him, down into the black gorge, I 
obeyed without remonstrance. Our progress 
was slow, the road being badly worn, and the 
darkness, under the shadow of high, steep 
bluffs, almost impenetrable. Not a solitary 
camp-fire pierced the gloom, not a voice broke 
the silence, and yet I was sure from the bold- 
ness of my captor’s manner that he had asso- 
ciates in the immediate vicinity. He followed 
close behind, so near that I could feel my 
Jesse’s breath against my neck. I turned my 
head, and the muzzle of his pistol touched my 
ear. We had proceeded but a few paces when 
he asked my name and business. I told him 
truly. His answer was the most diabolical, 
sneering laugh that I ever heard. At the 
sound all the evil passions of my nature were 
at once aroused. I felt the hot blood boiling 
in my heart. The devil should not drive me 
another step! I would tear him in pieces, and 
throw the fragments into the open pit before 
me! I turned, and struck his arm so suddenly 
that the pistol dropped from his grasp. I then 
closed in upon him with the fury of a madman; 
but he was heavier than I, and I could not 
throw him. He got his arm about my neck, 
and squeezed me till the bones began to crack. 
I struggled fiercely, and at last we both went 
down. I remember but little more; a vain at- 
tempt to get my pocket-knife, a cry from him 
for help, a rush of voices, a clangor of sabers, 
the release of his arm from my neck. I 
breathed again. I opened my eyes and found 
myself surrounded by armed men. I was 
lifted to my feet, and taken, by two stalwart 
men, to the place of bivouac, and dragged into 
the tent of the officer in command. A single 
candle, screened to emit no light outside, shone 
full into the brave, calm face of Lieutenant 
F——, of New York—a face the light of which 
turned the fierce drama of the moment into a 
most provoking farce. He and his company 
of about thirty dismounted cavalrymen had 
failed to receive the proper orders to evacuate, 
and found themselves, at last, alone in this 
wild country. He knew that he was surround- 
ed by bushwhackers, and therefore had taken 
every precaution to guard against discovery, if 
possible, and at least against surprise. He 
tried to dissuade me from proceeding farther, 
declaring that there was no possibility of my 
getting through, as five men, whom he had 
sent that afternoon to escort a straggling am- 
bulance to the Potomac, had not been heard 
from since, and had doubtless fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. But, after feeding Jesse 
his oats, which he now ate with great relish, 
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and drinking the health of my captor in a cup 
of hot coffee, I started on my journey. 

Over the summits of the hills and down 
through the slumbering valleys, our eyes pierc- 
ing every shade and our ears drinking in every 
rustle of the trembling leaves, mile after mile 
we wended our weary way. The moon had 
driven her silver car up to the zenith, and her 
eye swept every hillside and searched every 
glen. I think we had been on our way for an 
hour, through an absolute solitude, when we 
began to ascend a steep and rugged hill. The 
road was narrow, being cut through the heavy 
clay, and had been badly washed by recent 
heavy rains; and as Jesse picked his way 
among the ruts and gullies, my attention was 
attracted by his sagacity and skill. Presently 
he lifted his head, and, giving a quick snort of 
alarm, stopped abruptly. A most horrible and 
sickening sight presented itself as I lifted my 
eyes from the ground. An ambulance, from 
which the wheels had been removed, lay in the 
middle of the road. The pole had been fast- 
ened into an upright position by lashing it to 
the footboard, and from the end hung the life- 
less body of a patriot soldier. Four more 
ghastly corpses lay upon the ground, ang three 
within the wagon. I dismounted and led my 
horse past the revolting scene. Every man 
had been shot through the head—surprised 
and captured first, no doubt, and murdered 
afterward. They had not been stripped of 
their clothing, and I could identify the guard 
—one sergeant (whom they had hung) and four 
privates of cavalry, two lieutenants of infantry, 
within the ambulance, and the driver. The 
full moon, swinging like an urn of incense in 
the sky, sprinkled their tranquil features with 
its hallowed light—a sweet baptism of beauty 
and peace. I uncovered my head—it was holy 
ground. ‘ 

My ride from this place to the river was 
without adventure, and with but one episode. 
About three miles from Belle Plain, and on 
the right-hand side of the road as I approached 
that place, was a large frame building, built, I 
presume, for a barn or a tobacco storehouse. 
It stood near the highway, and as I approached 
it I heard loud voices within, and could soon 
see twelve or fifteen horses fastened about the 
yard. I think that Jesse detected them first, 
for he assumed the stealthy air and silent, cat- 
like tread for which I so highly prized him. 
He crept by without the faintest click of his 
hoof on the hard road bed, and the revels of 
the band were undisturbed. 

I reached the landing at one and a half 
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o’clock in the morning, and found I was none 
too early, as the last steamer was just ready to 
leave. I consigned my dispatches to the care 
of her clerk, and in twenty minutes she swung 
out into the stream. I think I never before 
felt so utterly forsaken as when I stood upon 
the pier that night, alone. Behind me was a 
country full of blood and cruelty, before me a 
raging river, bearing away my last chance of 
protection and escape. I walked gloomily to 
the shore. Jesse stood where I had left him, 
and greeted me with an affectionate whinner. 
I put my hands upon his cheeks and looked 
into his brave face. He pushed his nose under 
my arm, and turned his bright, happy eye 
toward mine. Do not think me sentimental 
when I tell you that my heart was comforted 
and strengthened. I found a bale of fresh hay, 
and throwing some into the corner of a dilapi- 
dated stable, slipped out Jesse’s bit and led 
him in. I dare not unsaddle him, lest I might 
be surprised and have to mount in an instant. 
I then lay down near the entrance, and fell 
immediately into a refreshing slumber. 

At four o'clock I awoke, and started for Fred- 
ericksburg without delay. Jesse was in excel- 
lent spirits, and so, in fact, was I. The scenes 
of the night before were like “a vision when it 
is passed.” The return of the light had re- 
stored my accustomed hopefulness and self- 
reliance. My horse needed no urging, and we 
were well on our way when the sun threw its 
first ray of light across the Potomac, and 
opened another Christian Sabbath day. I ap- 
proached the barn upon the hills with unnec- 
cessary caution, for it had been abandoned. 
On a strong, sturdy gallop I swept over the 
road. The ambulance had been visited, the 
corpses stripped, and the wagon burned, and 
the camp of Lieutenant F. was deserted. 
The country was covered with the traces of 
murder and pillage, but not a human being 
crossed our path. 

At six o’clock we were back within the 
“Hospital City.” I drove again to the stables, 
and handing the dusky hostler a “ greenback,” 
gave him orders for my horse: a hearty break- 
fast, a thorough grooming, and a light dinner.” 
I got my breakfast and found a quiet room. 
Before I fell asleep I reckoned my one day’s 
ride seventy-three Virginia miles. 

At half-past two my horse was brought 
around. He was himself again, and I was 
pleaseil to see him look so fresh and bright. I 
swung into the saddle in a cheerful, careless 
way, and little thought it was my last mount- 
ing. He pranced gaily down the Richmond 





turnpike and we were soon again alone. The 
afternoon was warm, and I did not want him 
to get overheated. I pulled the curb and 
brought him into a childish amble, but he 
fretted under the restraint. I patted him on 
the neck and breast, and talked to him, but I 
could not pacify his restless spirit. He had 
never displayed such a will before, and I deter- 
mined to subdue it. I jerked him down into a 
walk, and told him he should keep that gait 
until he could behave himself. He turned an 
eye full of deadly hate upon me. Mile after 
mile was traversed in a sulky, silent mood. At 
last my thoughts wandered to my Northern 
home. I saw my loved ones in their accus- 
tomed haunis. With them this was a Sabbath 
day. They had been to the sanctuary and 
heard God’s servant talk of Him who came to 
bring “Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
They had renewed their vows of love and 
charity—the fulfilling of the law. Silently 
they had wended their way homeward, filled 
with a cheerful, holy inspiration. ‘“ Peace” 
and “good-will” had fallen like a heavenly 
benediction upon their hearts. As this picture 
passed before my mind my heart relented. 
Shall I, who am instructed to love my enemies 
and bless them that curse me, quarrel with a 
brute? I gently pulled my horse’s rein and 
stopped him. I leaned forward and stroked 
his neck. “Jesse, we have been friends too 
long to treat each other so!” He turned his 
head and looked me full in the face with his 
soft, loving eyes. I patted him on the nose, 
and we were friends again. It was a foolish 
quarrel, and an expensive one to me—it cost 
me my horse. We had loitered so much on 
the way, that although we pressed forward 
now at a cheerful pace, it was after six o’clock 
when we reached Bowling Green. Here I was 
surprised and disappointed at not overtaking 
the army. I rode cautiously down into the lit- 
tle village to reconnoiter for information. The 
only person visible was a “poor white,” who 
could, I should judge, lay undisputed claim to 
being the veritable “oldest inhabitant.” He 
was the most ignorant man I think I ever met, 
but he displayed a laudable ambition to learn. 
He wanted to know my name, age, business, 
politics, place of residence, and destination. I 
gave as little information as I could, and got 
quite as little as I gave. He acknowledged he 
had seen some Lincoln soldiers pass. Some 
went one way and some another. Most went 
toward Milford. The last went by that morn- 
ing. 

I was not in a very cheerful mood when I 
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left the old man and hurried off on the road to 
the river. If the rear guard had passed Bowl- 
ing Green before noon, it was doubtless miles 
uway, for I could not believe Grant would 
tarry at the Mattapony; night was coming on, 
and I was in a strange and unfriendly country. 
In half an hour I was at Milford. The place 
was utterly deserted. I crossed the stream and 
ascended the steep hills. The defenses of the 
enemy, that crowned their summits, were 
formidable, and their capture must have cost a 
fierce struggle, but a mute and dreary desola- 
tion now rested upon the scene. Turning to 
the southward I galloped on for another hour, 
over a road strewn with the debris of the pur- 
sued and pursuing armies. I knew that the 
nearer I approached our lines, the more peril- 
ous my position became, for the enemy’s cay- 
alry were always hanging upon our rear, and 
yet my desire to overtake our troops before 
nightfall overcame my usual caution. I at last 
overtook a negro. There was a fork in the 
road a few rods ahead, and I inquired the way. 
He directed me to turn to the right, and said 
the last troop of cavalry had passed but twenty 
minutes or half an hour before. Only half an 
hour, and I had wasted thrice that time in a 
silly quarrel with my faithful horse! It was 
now past sunset, but I had strong hopes of 
overtaking the troop before dusk. I followed 
the negro’s directions, along a narrow road, 
through a lonely, level, wooded country. I 
was certain I was off the route of the main 
army, but the tracks of horses were abundant, 
and I had enough confidence in the negro to 
believe our cavalry had passed this way. 

I think I had proceeded, on a steady gallop, 
for half an hour, when I approached a clear, 
quiet stream, and I stopped my horse to let 
him drink ; but I had no sooner brought him 
to a stand than I was startled by the report of 
a rifle, and the singing of a bullet past my head. 
I looked up, and saw a line of earthworks, 
along the base of a slight elevation in the road 
in front. It was a picket line, for behind it, on 
the brow of the hill, I could distinguish a well- 
built breastwork, mounted with guns that com- 
manded the road. I had no doubt it was a 
Union camp, and I waved my handkerchief in 
token of peace and good fellowship. But my 
friendly sentiments were not reciprocated ; 
another shot, and still another being fired, 
with an apparent evil intent. I hurried Jesse 
through the brook and urged him forward, 
waving my handkerchief, and shouting that I 
was a Union man and a friend. How foolish 
my blind confidence in that negro seems to me 





now! He had directed me upon a road that 
my reason, at any moment, would have told 
me was wrong, and I was now rushing head- 
long into the camp of the enemy. My delusion 
was dispelled, none too early, by a volley from 
the picket line, followed by the immediate 
retreat of a dozen graybacks up the hillside. 
I instantly wheeled my horse and commenced 
a rapid retreat. Another volley from the hill- 
top followed us, but we escaped unharmed. 

I settled myself in the saddle and gave Jesse 
his head. I expected to be pursued, but not 
overtaken. My only fear was of being inter- 
cepted by some roving band of rebel cavalry. 
These fears were soon realized. We had 
scarcely gone a mile before Jesse’s quick ear 
detected their approach. He slackened his 
pace. I could hear nothing, and yet I knew 
the crisis had come. I searched along the 
roadside for some place of escape into the 
thick woods, but an impenetrable morass lined 
the path on either side. Jesse’s tread was as 
noiseless as a panther’s, and his quick eyes 
pierced forward into the dusky twilight. 
Turning a gentle curve we met them, hardly 
fifty paces from us. He did not wait to feel 
the bridle, but turned, quicker than a weaver’s 
shuttle, and flew back down the road. I knew 
it was a hopeless race. No feat of speed could 
save us both. My only hope of escape was in 
abandoning my most faithful friend. I leaned 
forward and kissed his princely neck, and then 
loosening my feet from the stirrups I prepared 
to spring. We were descending toward the 
stream, and the time had come to part. I 
looked back, the pursuers were not in sight. 
I checked the gait of my faithful steed and 
listened—they were just behind. I leaped to 
the ground, and, waving my hand, spoke the 
farewell word — the one word “Go.” He 
bounded forward, and I sprang into the thick 
woods. A moment later the rebel troop came 
dashing by. 

All night long I wandered in the swamps, 
working my way slowly eastward, guided by 
the light of the moon. With the dawn of day 
I climbed a tree and looked out toward the 
rising morning. A mile away the trees looked 
larger and the land seemed higher. Weary, 
wet, and hungry, I crept along, much of the 
time to my waist in the water, and never on 
dry land. I had no guide but the opening day, 
all about me being an unbroken wilderness. 
In an hour I reached a grassy knoll. I crawled 
to the top, and lying down I fell asleep. I 
could have slept but a few minutes when the 
rising sun, shining full in my face, awoke me. 
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I again climbed a tree and looked about. Be- 
fore me was a rolling, fertile country. I could 
see no road, but a half-mile to the southeast 
was a large house that must be near some 
highway. I descended and started with joyful 
steps toward the place. A few rods brought me 
into a neglected farm road, leading due east. 
I walked rapidly down this path, my heart 
filled with hope of deliverance. 

A cheerful stream crossed the way, and I 
stopped to drink and to bathe. As I was ris- 
ing to resume my journey, a stifled groan, pro- 
ceeding from behind a neighboring tree, startled 
me. I hastened to the spot, and there, lying 
upon his side, his head resting upon his knap- 
sack, was John Redan. The hand of death 
was already upon his heart. He looked at me 
entreatingly, but could not speak. I unbut- 
toned his coat, that he might breathe more 
easily, and discovered a slip of paper bearing 
this memorandum: “ John Redan, 20th Mass., 
died with cramp in the bowels.” I ran to the 
house to try to get some stimulant to revive 
the brave boy and restore him, if possible, to 
life ; but the inmates, if there were any, refused 
to admit me. In a neighboring hovel I found 
a negro, who accompanied me back. When 
we arrived, John Redan was dead. A silver 
half dollar, placed in the hands of my newly 
found friend, procured for him a rude but de- 
cent burial. 

And here my story ends. Ten minutes later 
I was in the bivouac of the Second Maine Cav- 
alry, the rear-guard of the Grand Army. Did 
any of the many thousand readers of that morn- 
ing’s Tribune, as they glanced at the dispatch 
from Bowling Green, dream that it had cost 
two such days of labor, peril, and privation ? 
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THE CONDOR. 


HE Condor, or Great Vulture of America, 

is regarded as the largest of known birds 
belonging to the family of the vulturide. It is 
a bird of prey, and very many marvelous tales 
have been related by travelers with reference 
to its great strength and voracity. Its char- 
acter and size, however, have been much exag- 
gerated. Its average size is about three feet 
six inches from beak to the tip of the tail, and 
its expanse of wing averages about nine feet. 
These dimensions are often considerably ex- 
ceeded, specimens having been captured whose 
expanse of wings reached fourteen feet, and even 
over that. The wings are long and extremely 
powerful, and in the male adorned with a white 
spot. The general color of the plumage is 





brownish-black, being brightest in the old 
birds. Around the lower part of the neck 
there is a broad white ruff of downy feathers. 
The skin is bare, the head, neck, and breast are 
bare, but hard, dry, and wrinkled, and here 
and there a few short, dark-colored hairs pro- 
ject. This skin is folded or corrugated about 
the neck, in a way similar to the neck of a 
turkey, and it may be puffed out or contracted 
at pleasure. The beak is thick and strong; 
straight at the base and strongly curved at the 
extremity, and covered for about one-third of 
its length with a tough membrane. The head 
of the male is crowned with a large cartilagi- 
nous comb; and the neck, too, is furnished 
with a comb extending over the posterior part 
of the beak, and sloped in the forward part so 
as not to cover it. The nostrils are large and 
exposed, and impress ‘the observer with an 
idea of superior powers of smell and respira- 
tion. The claws are strong and slightly 
curved; the toes are moderate in size and 
united by a slight membrane; while the legs 
are plumed below the knee and covered with 
scales. The feathers are not very thick on the 
under parts of the body, but on the back and 
wings are so closely set and firm that the bird 
is killed with difficulty at a distance by a rifle 
shot. The food of this bird is chiefly carrion, 
and its voracity is enormous. One was kept 
caged at Valparaiso which daily ate upward 
of eighteen pounds of meat. In the wild state, 
when it has the opportunity, it gorges itself 
with meat to such excess that it can not. fly, 
and in that state has been taken alive. Trav- 
elers have been witnesses of condors’ habits 
of feeding, and state that experiments have 
been made in the Andes’ region for the pur- 
pose. An animal being killed, and placed in 
an open place, the condors soon made their 
appearance and attacked the carcass, and not 
being disturbed continued to eat until they 
were scarcely able to fly. It is their habit 
when gorged to retire to their rocky ledges 
and remain until the heavy meal has been 
digested. 

The range of these birds appears to be con- 
fined to the chain of the Andes from the 
Straits of Magellan to a few degrees north of 
the equator. They live in pairs, in the most 
elevated and solitary mountain localities, and 
from these they descend into the valleys to seek 
their food. Their customary habitat in the 
mountains is from ten to fifteen thousand 
feet above the level of the seA. They seek the 
most inaccessible crags upon which to rear 
their young, and there the eggs, which are two 
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in number and about four inches long, are 
deposited, not in a nest, but upon the bare rock. 
They frequently hunt in pairs, and two will 
not hesitate to at- 
tack large animals, 
pursuing and tear- 
ing them with beak 
and claws until 
killed. In the proy- 
ince of Quito the 
inhabitants suffer 
much loss on ac- 
count of the mis- 
chief done to their 
cattle and sheep by 
these birds. 

The condor is 
endowed with ex- 
traordinary powers 
of vision, and it is 
thought by some 
naturalists that it 
detects its prey 
chiefly by the sense 
of sight. When 
stimulated by hun- 
ger it soars to a 
great height, there 
commanding a 
very broad expanse 
of country, and 
having descried its 
prey, with arrow- 
like rapidity darts 
down upon it. The 
height to which the 
condor flies exceeds 
that of the flight 
of any other bird, and is said to be equal to six 
vertical miles above the level of the sea, far 
above the ordinary region of clouds. This bird 
is remarkable for having no voice otherwise 
than a weak snorting; there being no muscles 
attuched to the trachea, they are as a necessary 
consequence deprived of voice. 

To the same genus with the condor belong 
the King Vulture, which inhabits the warm 
parts of America, and also the Californian 
Vulture. The King Vulture is about the size 
of a goose, and derives its name from driving 
away other vultures from prey at its pleasure. 
Its plumage is much brighter than the Andes 
bird, . 

It has been thought by some that the old 
accounts of these powerful and ferocious birds 
gave rise to the exaggerated description of the 
Roc of the “ Arabian Nights ;” but this is im- 








probable, as there is no satisfactory evidence 
of the condor having been ever found in Eu- 
rope. The lammer-geyer or vulture of the 


Tue Conpor. 


Alps, a variety of the bearded eagle, quite dif- 
ferent in its appearance from the condor, is 
occasionally seen among the mountains of the 
East, and to it Sinbad’s Roc may be traced 
with more propriety. 

—_~~+0o—_—_—__ 


FOOD FOR MIRTH. 


Ir has been suggested that we should furnish 
food for Mirthfulness as well as for other organs 
of the mind. Three of our contributors suppl; 
the following selections as a first installment, 
promising something more at another time. We 
beg to give notice to all our correspondents that 
this department is now open for contributions. 
Let us have, not stale jokes, but real wit. 





A cool specimen of humanity in the West 
stepped into a printing-office to beg a newspaper, 
saying, ‘‘ We like to read the news very much, but 
our neighbors are too stingy to take one.” 
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A verdant youth in the country after a visit to 
the city was discoursing upon the many wonder- 
ful things he had seen there. He said he sawa 
very large house with an awful high chimney, and 
supposed the owner must have a very big family. 
He had his name above the door, on the gable end, 
in great letters—it was M. E. Church. 

A young man, in the rural districts of the West, 
went one evening to see his darling, and after 
making love to her some time, ventured to pop 
the question. She seemed very much agitated, 
and said, ‘‘ You skeer me.’’ He apologized, say- 
ing he did not mean to scare her. Feeling much 
depressed, he took his hat to go home. She said, 
“Mister, don’t be in a hurry—I wish you would 
skeer me again.” 

THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD.—A candidate for 
the post of teacher in a rural school district was 
asked by one of the examining committee if he was 
acquainted with mathematics. He replied, ‘‘I am 
not acquainted with Matthew Mattox, but am well 
acquainted with his brother Joe.” 

Progress. —‘* What have you been doing all 
day ?”’ said a father to his boy, who had been set 
husking corn in the barn, and had husked only 
half a basketful. ‘‘I am catching rats, sir.” 
“Catching rats! How many have you caught?” 
“When I get the one I am now after, and two 
more, it will make three.” 

SLanG PuHRases.—Mistress of a boarding-house 
to a seven-year-old boy: “Johnny, is the beef 
good ” 

Hungry boy: “Yithum. It’s bully.” 

In a Western newspaper office the following 
notice was lately posted up: “‘ Lost.—A valuable 
new silk umbrella belonging to a gentleman with 
@ curiously carved head.” 

An angry boarder at the dinner-table the other 
day exclaimed: ‘“‘I won’t pay for steaks as tough 
as these; no law can compel me to—they’re not 
legal tender.” 

Billings insists: ‘‘ It is a statistikal fakt that the 
wicked work harder to reach hell than the right- 
cous do tew git tew heaven.” 


———_+#e—__—_- 


POETICAL PROVERBS. 
BY SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 
Wuaenre fuel is wanting, no fire can burn ; 
Where backbiter prayeth, no one can feel harm. 
When ear never heareth, no gossipers stay ; 
And backbiters also turn quickly away. 
Who's deafer than servants that never will hear? 
And who is more reckless than he who don’t care? 
Put ashes and embers in boxes and pails, 
And sooner or later thy domicile fails. 


The poor is denied when he cometh to borrow ; 
But when the rich asketh, there is no to-morrow. 


Old men to death goeth, as ox to his stall ; 
To young men death cometh with terrible pall. 





Good husband with scoop shovel gathers amain ; 
Ill housewife with teaspoon outheaveth again. 

Til housewife and haughty with open back door, 
Will make husband naughty and often grow poor. 
Sew buttons and close up loose stitches in time ; 
One stitch in the morning, ere night, saveth nine. 
One minute with needle and thread and two stitches, 
Oft sootheth the patience and saveth the breeches. 
When full of good gingerbread, lessons go well ; 
But hungry and thirsty, lads stupidly spell. 

Good bread and rich milk, with a maternal plan, 
Instead of a dullard, develops the man. 

Two ears are provided, that ramors about 

May enter at one, and the other flit out. 

Two eyes and one tongue every honest man has, 
In order to see twice as much as he says. 

Two eyes are provided in front of his ears, 

To credit what's seen and reject what he hears. 

A ninny more questions can stupidly ask 

Than science can answer in fifty weeks’ task. 

No unfinished product of pen or of tools 

Should ever be witnessed by women or fools. 

Quit jesting and follow when all are at ease, 

Lest too much of pleasure forever displease. 

When rainbow in splendor appeareth at eve, 

The lightning, the thunder, and rain will soon leave. 

But oft on the morrow a rainbow in morn 

Appeareth in rain-clouds the farmer to warn. 

Who panteth for greatness, for renown and fame, 

Should first possess all that he would be in name. 

Who governs his temper ’mid discord and strife, 

Exults o’er the most fearful foe of his life. 

As cool hammers fashion the red glowing bar, 

So calmness of temper shall triumph in war. 


—__—_++e—_—_. 


WE learn to live by living to learn. 


He who never changed an opinion never correct- 
ed an error. 


He who will not reason isa bigot. He who dare 
not reason is a coward. 

Look not mournfully into the past, but wisely 
improve the present, and you will mect the shad- 
owy future without fear and with a manly heart. 


False happiness makes men stern and proud, and 
that happiness is never communicated. True hap- 
piness renders them kind and sensible, and that 
happiness is always shared. 

Thy fanes, thy temples to the surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plow; 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded worth. 
Byron. 

It is better for parents to instruct their children 
and seek to make them happy at home, than it is 
to charm strangers or amuse friends. 

A quaint old writer says: ‘‘We have need of 
grit as well as grace,” which, although a rather 
gritty way of putting a point, has more than the 
average amount of truth in it. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








Tue Size or Orcgans—DeEstRvucrive- 
wEss.—1. How long will it take me by special 
practice, two hours a day, to increase the size of 
an organ marked ‘“‘small”’ to ‘‘ sf” 62 
whittling adapted to exercising and strengthening 
Destructiveness ? 

Ans. 1. The difference between “small”? and 
large,” in speaking of the size of phrenological 
organs, is very considerable, and although an or- 
gan will increase in size under the influence of ef- 
forts specially directed to that object, yet to ex- 
pect that such increase will be so marked as to 
transform a small organ into a large one, would 
ne unreasonable and uurealizable. The effect of 
cultivation and exercise upon faculties is to ren- 
der them more active and efficient rather than to in- 
crease the size of the organs of the brain through 
which those faculties operate. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that men exercise organs in groups; as for 
instance, that of the perceptive faculties of the in- 
tellect, or the reflective faculties of the intellect, 
and the aggregate increase of the organs consti- 
siting a group produces an actual change in the 
contour of the cranium. 2. Destructiveness 
grows, or is rendered more active, by its owner 
nmdulging in those avocations which Destructive- 
sess ministers to. We are of the opinion that 
whittling, unless it be for the mere purpose of 
wasting odd bits of wood, which might be used 
for kindling the morning fire, or defacing fur- 
aiture, would go to exercise Constructiveness and 
some of the faculties allied to Constructiveness. 
Did you indulge frequently in the pastime so 
much appreciated by the Emperor Nero, killing 
flies; did you goad now and then with a sharp 
stick or a piece of pointed iron such of those do- 
mestic animals as you are accustomed to meet in 
your daily walks, and take pleasure in their irrita- 
tion and suffering; did you get into the habit of 
puncturing your friends with pins and needles, 
watching your opportunity to do so slyly in order 
that you might enjoy their sudden starts and ex- 





clamations of surprised pain, we think that you 
would be in a fair way of cultivating your Destruct- 
iveness, and at the same time getting up a con- 
siderable reputation for brutality. But Destruct- 
iveness can be exercised and strengthened in legit- 
imate and useful ways. The earnest and energetic 
prosecution of some business undertaking, fell- 
ing trees, performing surgical operations, etc., will 
exercise Destructiveness, and will also bring into 
co-operative activity other organs which will thus 
prevent an excessive or unhappy predominance of 
that organ. — 


WEAKENING OF THE Brarn.—I have 
a friend whose brain troubles him ; it is becomin 
weak. What is the cause of brain weakness, onl 
its ae He can not enjoy his books as well 
as he used to, especially at night. 


Ans. There are many reasons why the brain may 
become disturbed and weakened. Too much read- 
ing, and too little exercise ; over-eating, or living 
on food that does not support the brain properly, 
are sufficient cause for brain weakness. If one 
were to eat rice or superfine flour bread and butter 
as the principal diet, his brain would get so little 
phosphorus from such food as to become weak. 
The use of tobacco might produce the result in 
question; too little sleep, or bad habits in connec- 
tion with his social nature, might produce it. Let 
him eat plain, nourishing food, and not. over-eat ; 
take active exercise in pure air, and not over-work ; 
stop reading and study for a month or two; throw 
away coffee, tobacco, and novel-reading, if he is 
guilty of such habits, and he will be likely to find 
a way out of his troubles. 


May I Marry my Covustn ?—I have 
sent for your work on ‘‘ Wedlock,”’ but will state 
especially to A my peculiar circumstances. My 
cousin from Wisconsin, a handsome and amiable 
— damsel of twenty years, is visiting at our 

ouse. Though related closely, her winning man- 
ners suggest to me a tie more tender, a relation 
more sublime. She is my mother’s brother’s 
daughter. Her mother is a native of Norway, in 
Europe ; she (her mother) speaks fluently the Nor- 
wegian tongue, and inherits much the customs of 
that people. An say that the daughter (this one) 
is in looks and ways wholly like her mother. 
Please answer this by private letter: whether or 
not I shall banish all thoughts of a closer relation- 
ship, knowing full well the public sentiment upon 
the marriage of cousins. 

Ans. In view of the fact, that consanguineous 
marriages are productive of weakness, imbecility, 
insanity, and idiocy, and of other infirmities, we 
must answer the above and all similar cases in the 
negative. Full reasons are given in our work on 
“ Wedlock.”’ 
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Is Curistraniry Peace ?—How do 


ou explain ‘“‘I came not to send ce, but a 
Sword ?—Matt. x. 34. aii 


Ans. Christ came to a people who had prejudices 
and selfish practices, to introduce a new system of 
religion, or a new phase of an old religion, and 
he here teaches that his pure doctrine would at 
first produce disturbance. His doctrines demand- 
ed “self-denial,” a crucifixion of base appetites 
and lusts. ‘‘ He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it,”’ illustrates the idea. The physician 
and surgeon often inflict temporary pain for the 
sake of ultimate ease and rest; as storms clear a 
murky sky. Will that do? 


Batpness IN Cuurcnes.—Will the 
JOURNAL please explain why we see baldness so 
oth nea among the frequenters of places of wor- 
ship? 

Ans. In this instance, the JouRNAL answers by 
implication, rather than categorically. Is it g fact 
that we see more baldness in churches than among 
an equal number of persons of like ages elsewhere? 
Where else do we meet bodies of old and middle- 
aged men with hats off so frequently as in 
churches? Are women as often met with bald 
heads as men? If not, why not? Has the wear- 
ing of those huge air-tight, hot, stovepipe hats— 
which causes the head to sweat, and which causes 
the scalp to soften and to swell—anything to do 
with baldness? Women do not wear tight hats— 
though they are now piling on lots of hemp, jute, 
flax, or dead hair, which makes them look so hide- 
ous—and one seldom meets with a bald-headed 
lady. Or, is it excessive devotional exercises, 
causing a feverish state of the brain, in churches, 
which causes baldness? To this question we may 
safely say, ‘‘We guess not.”” There may be in- 
stances in which a high state of cerebral excite- 
ment long continued has caused both the hair to 
turn prematurely gray and then to fall off. 

We beg our readers not to resort to poisonous 
hair-dyes, tonics, washes, or other vile compounds, 
hoping thereby to prevent the hair from turning 
gray, or from falling off. They will only aggra- 
vate rather than mend the matter. To keep the 
hair clean, use a little fine toilet soap, wash in soft 
water, and rub dry with towels. If grease must 
be used, let it be a little—very little—inodorous 
sweet oil. All other compounds are ‘‘ barberous,”’ 
unclean, and unhealthful. Wear a soft, light, ven- 
tilated hat; brush the hair daily, and live in all 
respects as a good Christian ought, and let nature 
take her course. —_— 

Amaition, Discontent.— What is the 
difference between ambition and discontent? Will 


there be any improvement without ambition? and 
can a person be ambitious and not be discontented ? 


Ans. Ambition is the desire to accomplish great 
things and gain renown. If one has an open field 
for the outworking of his desires he will be con- 
tented or satisfied if he is making proper progress 
toward his goal. It is when the stream, which 
has started for the sea, is dammed up that it 





foams and fights and is discontented. The pupil 
in his primary studies hopes to gain the honors of 
college, and as long as he gets as good lessons as 
the best of his associates he is contented. “In 
due season ye shall reap if ye faint not,” has kept 
many a farmer in heart and hope. A tireless 
energy which dislikes hindrance is not discon- 
tented when it can make suitable progress toward 
the object of its effort. The traveler, so long as 
the vehicle goes seven, fifteen, or thirty miles an 
hour according to its nature and ability, is satis- 
fied, contented. It is when the stage, the steamer, 
or the railcar needlessly or protractedly stops or 
loiters that he frets and is discontented. Ambi- 
tion is consistent with satisfaction or content- 
ment, on the same principle that energy is satisfied 
with appropriate progress. 


“Tur THERAPEUTICS OF MenTAt Dis- 
EASE,” which we referred to in our article in the 
September number of last year, entitled “ Objec- 
tions to Phrenology Considered,’’ was written by 
the celebrated J. L. C. Schroeder Van der Kolk, 
and translated from the German by James T. 
Rexdall, published by Churchill, London, 1870. 


Near-Sicutepness.— What shall I do 
for my eyesight? My sight is failing. I can not 
recognize personal friends thirty feet away, and 
am conscious that my vision is daily becoming 
weaker. What is the remedy? 


Ans. You should pay special attention to your 
general health. Live as much as possible out of 
doors ; avoid night work, especially using the eyes 
by gas or lamp-lights. Remain in well-ventilated 
rooms only. Engage in some light manual labora 
part of your time, ride a horse, or climb the hills, 
and thus keep the bodily organs in healthy action. 
By renova‘ing, strengthening, and building up the 
whole system you may hope for improved vision. 


Bhat They Sav. 


Astrotocy. — Sir: I write you in 
confidence, and at the request of a friend who has 
been consulting me, who styles himself the great 
seer, astrologer, and is the seventh son of the 
seventh son, with a natural gift or vail of sight. 
Here is a part of the description he has given her. 

“The planets which govern your fate in this 
world are Saturn, Herschel, and Neptune. A 
total eclipse occurring in Herschel and Neptune 
at the moment of your birth, exerts an evil influ- 
ence upon the earlier years of your life, but not 
so powerful as the second and last quarter; but 
whenever the evil influence caused by this event 
occurs with you, it can be removed by my watch- 
ing, casting nativities, and horoscopes, and taking 
advantage of the times when the planet is in full 
conjunction with its colleague. But for this 
eclipse your whole life would be one of sunshine, 
prosperity, and happiness. What you have already 
passed through is nothing compared to what you 
will go through in the future, for after your twen- 
ty-fifth year this evil influence will almost wholly 
be at its darkest pitch, and the balance of your 
life, with only a few exceptions, will be a distress- 
ing one. But this can be overcome by having th 
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evil influence removed. Your planet shines 
brightly, but the evil influence is before you, 
and becomes dim and obscured whenever you 
undertake to succeed in business, and happiness 
in domestic affairs. Your life can be made to 
shine with prosperity, so that you will have many 
friends, ond cote ate in business; the influence 
must first be removed, so that planet Saturn can 
shine in full brilliancy in the heavens upon you.”’ 

I declined at first sending you such a piece of 
absurdity as this, and referred her to an article in 
the August number of the JouRNAL on astrology, 
but I would be satisfactory but to have 
your special opinion on the subject. Please let 
me hear from you at your earliest convenience. I 
inclose stamp for private answer. 


[The person is simply an impostor who ought to 
be drummed out of town. ‘‘ The seventh son of” 
——Beelzebub more likely, and playing on the 
credulity and superstition of the ignorant. ] 


Use anp VatveE or THE Hatr.—Mr. 
R. Bissell says on this subject: ‘‘ As shaving and 
hair cutting have their origin in doing penance 
and in ignorance, both should end in intelligence. 
Any man who shaves throws away a very import- 
ant part of himself, for one organ can not afford 
to do without the use of its fellows, for all .are 
parts of one harmonious whole. Nature alone 
proves, beyond successful contradiction, that the 
hair on the head and face should be worn where it 
grows, like other organs, as the ears, the eyes, and 
nose, not only for ornament, but for its use in 
promoting health and longevity, by the functions 
hair performs intheanimal economy. By shaving, 
the cuticle glands and nerves of the face become 
irritated, in sympathy with the mutilated and 
inflamed surface, and the irritation spreads to 
the eyes, ears, nose, teeth, throat, and lungs, and 
results in debility to those organs, and frequéntly 
in inflammation to some one of them. Every 
man who shaves violates a law of his nature, to 
which is attached a penalty which must be paid 
with interest, sooner or later, by weak eyes, by 
deafness, by neuralgia in the face and head, by 
bronchitis, by lung disease, by general debility, by 
nervousness, and premature old age. But some 
one may say, “ There is an old, white-headed man 
without any beard!” Orit maybe urged that some 
authors, statesmen, and renowned men in science 
shaved ; but how much greater and longer-lived 
they might have been had they not thrown away 
this important part of themselves can not be 


known. Byron only lived to be about thirty-six, 
and other authors died comparatively young. But 
all general rules have their exceptions. Those 
long-lived men had iron constitutions, and might 
have added to their ages respectively twenty or 
thirty years if they had never shaved; and what 
if Byron had never drank whisky? Hair, being 
a non-conductor of heat and electricity, preserves 
the natural temperature of the body, both in sum- 
mer and in winter, thus preventing nervousness.”’ 


FemaLte Surrrace my Wromine 
TERRITORY.—A correspondent writes us from 
that distant region requesting a correction of 
the statement, in our November number, with 
reference to Utah’s taking the precedence in 





according the right of suffrage to women. He 
sends us a copy of the statute passed by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, which reads as follows: 

Chapter XXXI., Wyoming Statute, Sec. 1: 
“That every woman of the age of twenty-one 
years, residing in this Territory, may, at every 
election to be holden under the laws thereof, cast 
her vote. And her rights to the elective franchise 
and to hold office shall be the same under the elec- 
tion laws of the Territory, as those of electors. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. Approved, De- 
cember 10th, 1869.” 

Thus it appears that Wyoming Territory is the 
leader in the movement for the enfranchisement 
of women, and so quietly was the measure con- 
summated, that it seems very few of those who 
interest themselves in the political affairs of the 
nation at large were aware of it. Hence the 
oversight of the author of the sketch of Utah’s 
delegate to Congress. The text of the act passed 
by Utah is as follows: 

** An Act giving Women the Elective Franchise 
in the Territory of Utah. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, that 
every woman of the age of twenty-one years, who 
has resided in this Territory six months next pre- 
ceding any general or special election, born or 
naturalized in the United States, or who is the 
wife, or widow, or the daughter of a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, shall be entitled to 
vote at any election in this Territory. 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws conflicting 
with this Act are hereby repealed. 

Approved February 12th, 1870.” 








Literary Aotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BUTLER. 





Autumn Dreams. By Chiquita. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 108; cloth. Price, $1 50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The author says ‘“‘a woman must be ‘lifted out 
of herself’ to write in a manner that will charm ;” 
and in order to aid our readers in forming a con- 
clusion respecting these poems, we give the titles 
of some of them: We Two; Angels’ Flowers; 
Homage I do not Seek; To a Beautiful Young 
Friend; Come Back; Sweep, O Sea; The South- 
ern Forest Flower; Rain at Night; One of These 
Days; In Dreams; O Leaves; Sighing for Thee; 
Is it a Sin to Love Thee; To Chiquita, ete. The 
book contains nearly seventy poems. Effie Bow- 
dre Castlen (Chiquita) writes with the influence 
of Southern skies around her, and the titles fail to 
convey the warmth and ardor breathing through 
the verses; hence we copy— 
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A PETITION, with this prefix: ‘“ My little boy, 
aix years of age, brought me yesterday a ‘ reward 
of merit’ from his teacher, and said, ‘ Little mam- 
ma, keep my ticket for me; and if I ask God every 
night to make me good, I'll get another next 
week,—won’'t I?’ 

“Oh, — !” (and he gently came and nestled at my 
side), 

“ Dear mamma, keep my ticket, and be very sure you hide 

It, please, where naughty fingers cannot find it to destroy.” 

And 5d arms were clasped around me, my gentle, noble 

ry. 

“ And, mamma,—little mamma,” (and his voice to whis- 
| grew, 

“If I'll be good to Johnnie, to my papa, and to you,— 


“Tf I'll ‘ notice little sister,’ and “member "bout my hat, 
Will I get another ticket, say, mamma, just like that ? 


“ And say my ‘ Now I lay me,’ very slow, and always let 
My brother have the nicest place, and kiss you ‘fore I get 
In my trundle near the cradle, where little sister lies, 

I'll get another ticket if 'm good? You know I tries.” 


As I clasped him to my bosom, the tears my eyelids wet; 

I told my boy of Jesus, and I bade him ne’er forget 

That He loved good little children. ‘Pray, darling, 
while He’s near ; 

Ask Him to make you ‘good,’ my child; He turns no 
deaf'ning ear.” 


Father, I tremble often as I meet these earnest eyes ; 

Though 4 burden’s sweet, ‘tis heavy ; to nurture such 
a prize 

As this fair, pure, spotless child, I must pure and spot- 


less be ; 
Help, Father, that I bring it unpolluted unto Thee. 
Thou, “ ~~ gavest to my guiding hand this wand’rer” 
to lea 
Through paths that oft are lone and dark, where feet so 


often : 
Bruised and pierced by cruel thorns, oh, leave me not 


alone. 
To guide him to those gates of pearl, Thou he must lean 
upon. 


To tae Youne MEN or tHe WEst; or, 
A Few Words of Practical Advice to those Born 
in Poverty and Destined to be Reared in Orphan- 
age. By L. U. Reavis. + Price, 25 
cents. New York: 8. R. Wells. 

After urging the importance of Education—and 
self-improvement—possible to all, the author con- 
siders the subject of Business—how to conduct it; 
wages; different pursuits: Marriage—should it be 
early or late in life? reasons; views of wise men 
on the point are given: Politics, or the duty of 
every citizen in the support and defense of his 
government is explained. 

Reuieion. Under this head the author gives 
such a code of morals and such a mode of wor- 
ship as will meet the views of advanced minds; 
concluding with such counsels and advice as a fa- 
ther would wish to impress upon his son. The 
spirit of this little book may be found in the fol- 
lowing lines, quoted as a motto, from Horace 
Greeley : 

“Young men, I would have you believe that 
success in life is within the reach of every one 
who will truly and nobly seek it—that there is 
scope for all—that the universe is not bankrupt— 
that there is abundance of work for those who are 
wise enough to look for it where it is—and that 
with sound morality and careful adaptation of 
means to ends, there are in this land of ours larger 
opportunities, more just and well-grounded hopes, 
than in any other land whereon the sun ever shone. 

“ There is work for all; and this great country, 
whereof we are citizens, is destined, in spite of her 





temporary embarrassments, to bound forward on 
a career of prosperous activity such as the world 
has not known. 

“That you may be a part of that movement— 
that you may help to inspire it, is my hope.” 
Tuer TuEoxoey or Curist from His Own 

Words. By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 

One vol., 12mo; pp. 295; cloth. Price, $2. 

New York: Scribner & Co. 


The author of ‘‘ Man in Genesis and in Geology” 
has given us a new and convenient commentary. 
There is no dogmatizing, no cant, but a plain, def- 
inite description of Christ’s preaching and teach- 
ing; mysteries are explained, seeming contradic- 
tions reconciled, and the whole made plain to un- 
biased minds. The work is divided into chapters 
under the following headings: Christ u Preacher ; 
Quality of His Preaching ; The Kingdom of God; 
The New Birth; Salvation made Through the 
Death of Christ ; Salvation Limited only by Unbe- 
lief ; The Nature of Religion; The Spirituality of 
Worship; A Living Providence; Of Prayer; 
Christ’s Oneness with the Father; The Comforter; 
The Holy Ghost; Paradise; The Resurrection of 
the Dead; The Final Judgment; The Blessedness 
of the Saints; Future Punishment; Christ’s Doc- 
trine our Spiritual Sacrament; The Doctrine of 
Christ Complete as a Revelation from God; Gen- 
uineness of the Gospel of John; Dr. Van Ooster- 
zee’s Theology of the New Testament; Dr. Weiss 
on Future Punishment; The Intermediate State.” 

Both clergy and laity should read this work. It 
will instruct and enlarge their minds. 


Wuy anp How. Why the Chinese 
Emigrate, and the Means they Adopt for the 
Purpose of Reaching America. With Sketches 
of vel, Amusing Incidents, Social Customs, 
ete. By Russell H. Conwell. With illustrations 
by Hammatt Billings. One vol.,12mo; pp. 283; 
cloth. Price, $1 Lee & Shepard. 


We have chapters on the Chinese Government; 
Chinese Superstition; Chinese Character; Thirst 
for Gold; Early Emigration; A New Chapter of 
Horrors; America and China; The New God, 
“Ward; What For; First Emigration; The 
Coolie’s Dwelling; The Coolie’s Resolve; Con- 
sulting the Gods; The Loan; Packing Up; Burial 
Insurance; The Ship; Sold for Debt; Queries; 
with Illustrations of a Chinese School upon an 
American Plan; Joking Chinaman; Scene at a 
Joss-House; Chinese Amusements; Our Wheel- 
barrow Ride. A spicy, funny book, with much 
real information given in a lively, gossipy style. 


Tue Living Writers oF THE Souru. 
By James Wood Davidson, A.M. One vol., 
13mo ; pp. 625; cloth. Price, $2. New York: 
Carleton. 

Mr. Davidson performed a “labor of love” 
when, with great care and perseverance, he pre- 
pared this work for the press. Every author of 
repute in the South is described, and copious ex- 
tracts are given, especially from the ts. The 
names of 241 writers—166 males and 75 females— 
are given, , 
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Tue CommerctaL Laws oF THE SraTEs : 
A Summary of the Laws Relating to Arrest— 
Assessments—Attachment —Collections — Com- 
mercial Paper — Corporations — Depositions— 
Dower—Deeds—Damages on Bills—Execution 
—Exemption—Factors and Consignees—False 
Pretenses — Homesteads — Imprisonment for 
Debt— Interest — Usury — Liens —Statutes of 
at en Tat ag ey te A Laws 
—Partnership—The Rights of Married Women, 
ete. One vol., octavo; pp. 205; cloth. Price, 
$3. New York: Baker, Voorhis & Company. 

a@ This work has been prepared by competent legal 

counsel, and will be found to contain a summary 


of the laws of each State on the subjects named. 


Nature’s Aristocracy; or, Battles and 
Wounds in Time of Peace. A Plea for the Op- 
ressed. By Miss Jennie Collins. Edited by 
ussell H. Genwell. One vol., 12mo0; pp. 322; 
cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The author divides her subjects into chapters 
under the following headings, which will give the 
reader an idea of the work: 

Nature’s femme 6 the Beggars; One Grade 
Above the Beggars; Crime and Nobility; News- 
boys and Bootblacks; Shop Girls; Journeymen 
Tailors; Servant Girls; Then and Now of Factory 
Life; ow Cotton is Manufactured; Factory 
Friendships ; Among the Strikers; Charitable In- 
stitutions; Natural and Unnatural Aristocrats; 
Labor Reform; Woman’s Suffrage, etc., making 
altogether a very interesting work. 


My Apiner Krixnepom: with Life in the 
Great Sahara, and Sketches of the Chase of the 
Ostrich, Hyena, ete. By Paul Du Chaillu, au- 
thor of “Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” 
“Stories of the Gorilla Country,” ‘“ Ashango 
Land,” “Wild Life Under the Equator,” etc. 
Numerous engravings. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
254; cloth, Price, $1 75. Harper & Brothers. 
How much of fact and how much of fiction there 

may be here is best known to the author; but as 

he has been an extensive traveler in Africa, there 
must be much truth in his statements. In any 
case Paul is immensely amusing, and children 
never tire of his gorilla and other African stories. 


Wownpverrut Batioon Ascents ; or, The 
Conquest of the Skies. A History of Balloons 
and Balloon Voyages. From the French of F. 
Marion. With Illustrations. One vol., 12mo; 
pp. 218; cloth. Price, $1 50. Scribner & Co. 
The most complete treatise yet published on the 

balloon. It has upward of thirty illustrative en- 

gravings, and gives a history of the sky-carriage 
from its first ascent in 1784 to 1871. Of late, in 

France, many marked improvements have been 

made in the balloon. This work describes them. 

Uses or Wives, in Health and Disease. 
By Francis E. Austin, M.D., F.R.C.P., editor 
of the London Practitioner, assisted by the 
Editorial Staff. 12mo; 
New York: J. 8. Redfie 


Those who believe in the use of alcoholic stim- 
ulants as medicinal agents—and there are many 
such—will agree with this author. But every 
hydropathic physician will pronounce the theory 
entirely fallacious. Bourbon-drinking doctors 


rp. 84. Price, 50 cents. 





will recommend bourbon to their patients,—so of 

tobacco-using doctors. We think the world would 

be better without them. 

Man anp Woman, Considered in their 
Relations to Each Other and to the World. By 


Henry C. Pedder. One vol., 12mo; pp. 116; 
cloth. Price, $1. New York: 8. R. Wells, 
Publisher. 


After a preliminary examination of the subject, 
the author discourses on the Adaptability of the 
Sexes on a Spiritual Plane of Life; Connubial 
Attachment—Its Potency and Design; Marriage 
the True Order of Life; Equality of the Sexes, 
the Necessary Result of a Well-ordered Civiliza- 
tion; Necessity for a Well-defined Relationship, 
etc. It is a fresh discussion of the great social 
question in the interest of a more advanced civili- 
zation. In other works we have treated the sub- 
ject of Wedlock, or the Right Relations of the 
Sexes. In this, the ethics of our social relations 
are given. It is kindly, considerate, suggestive. 


Dovste Pray; or, How Joe Hardy 
Chose his Friends. By William Everett, author 
Abe ons Base,” “On the Cam,” ete. 
Tilustrated. me vol., 12mo; pp. 244; cloth. 
Price, $1 25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. William Everett evidently inherits from his 
distinguished father, Edward Everett, high quali- 
ties for authorship. This second edition — of 
Everett — may be an improvement on the first. 
This boys’ book is charmingly written, and must 
win the hearts of all readers. 


Tatxs Asout Propte’s Sromacus. By 
Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D., President of the “ Nor- 
mal Institute for Physical Education,”’ author 
of ‘‘New Gymnasium for Men, Women, and 
Children,” “‘ Weak Lungs, and How to Make 
Them Stronger,” etc. One vol., 12mo; pp. 315; 
cloth. Price, $1 50. Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Dr. Hall, with his “‘ Health by Good Living,” in 
New York, and Dr. Dio Lewis, with his “‘ Dietetics,” 
in Boston, will keep the people informed as to 
what they think is good for them to eat and drink. 
Just the sort of practical information everybody 
ought to possess is given in this little volume. 
Tobacco-users should by all means secure a copy. 


Tne Tone Masters. A Musical Series 
for Young People. By Charles Barnard, author 
of ‘*‘ Mozart and Mendelssohn,” etc. Illustrated. 
HANDEL AND HaypDn. One vol., 12mo; pp. 223; 
cloth. Price, $1 25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
An exquisite little book, and as good as it is 

beautiful. We are promised a series by this au- 

thor, giving the lives of all the great composers, 

Every lover of music will want the set. 





Tue CurLpren’s Crusape ; an Episode 
of the Thirteenth Century. By George Zabris- 
kie Gray. One vol., 12mo; pp. 238; gilt cloth. 
Price, $1 %5. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
A model of typographical excellence, tastefully 

bound, a worthy dress for the rich and entertain- 

ing matter which it contains. These Riverside 
publishers are taking the lead in fine bookmaking. 
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Every Day. By the Author of “ Cath- 
arine Morris,” “Striving and Gaining,” etc. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 282; cloth. Price, $1 50. 
Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

The history of a useful life, as recorded from 
day to day; beautifully printed, tastefully bound, 
and presented in the most attractive form. The 
author quotes the following as his motto, from 
Longfellow : 


“Oh, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent!” 


Covcus anp Coxps; or, the Prevention, 
Cause, and Cure of various Affections of the 
Throat; with Cases illustrating the Remarkable 
Efficacy of Out-door Activity and Horseback 
Exercise in permanently arresting the progress 
of Diseases of the Chest. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
362; morocco cloth, leather back. Price, $ 50. 
New York, Hurd & Houghton. 

The popularity of Dr. Hall’s writings is due to 
the fact, that all his prescriptions are very simple, 
and in accordance with natural laws and common 
sense. This book treats all subjects connected 
with diseases of the lungs, including coughs and 
colds, ete. — 


Wonpers oF Bopimy STRENGTH AND 
SKILL, in all Ages and Countries. Translated 
and Enlarged from the French of Guillaume 
Depping by Charles Russell. With numerous II- 
lustrations. One vol., 12mo; pp. 338; cloth. 
Price, $150. Charles Scribner & Co. 


The scries of Wonder Books progresses. This 
will find its way into all the gymnasiums. Lifting, 
running, wrestling, etc., are given with engravings, 
together with historical records of the most won- 
derful feats performed by human beings. 


THe Deap Secrer. A Novel. By 
Wilkie Collins, author of ‘“‘The Woman in 
White,” ‘“‘Man and Wife,” etc. One vol., octa- 
vo; pp. 144; pamphlet. Price, 50 cents. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The author is well known to all story readers, 
and those who love sensation will find it here. 


Tae Vivian Romance. By Mortimer 
Collins. One vol., octavo; pp. 144; paper. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
No. 349 of Library of Select Novels. 


Gorne On a Mission. By Paul Cobden, 
author of ‘‘ Bessie Lovell,” ‘‘ Madge Graves,” 
“Who Will Win?” Ilustrated. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 354; gilt cloth. Price, $1 25. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


Wuo Wit Win? By the same Au- 


thor. One vol., 12mo; BP gilt cloth. Price, 
$1 25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Large, clear type, striking illustrations, fine pa- 
per, and handsome binding introduce ‘‘ Going On 
a Mission”? most favorably. 

These most enterprising Boston and New York 
publishers have evidently “ struck oil” in the line 





of boys’ books. They are flooding the country 
with a series of neat, cheap, and lively reading, 
which must prove immensely popular, and ‘* Who 
Will Win ?” is one of the series. 


Tue Capry on THE Prarriz. By Rev. 
C. H. Pearson, author of ‘‘ Scenes in the West,” 
ete. Illustrated. One vol., 12mo; pp. 299; 
cloth. Price, $1 25. Boston: Lee & shbpard. 
What is there more interesting to children than 

mountain, forest, and prairie life? Here is an ac- 
count—by a clergyman—of life on the Minnesota 
prairie, in its new and almost wild state, when 
deer, prairie chickens, and other wild game were 
plentiful. Just the book for winter-evening read- 
ing in the family. It will incline many a boy in 
the East to go West. —— 


Tue Puystotocica, Laws or Human 
INCREASE. By Nathan Allen, M.D. Extracted 
from the Transactions of the American Medical 
Association. Octavo; pp. 27; pamphlet. Price, 
25 cents. Philadelphia: Collins, Printer. 

If Dr. Allen will compile his valuable contribu- 
tions to physiological and medical literature, he 
will confer a great favor. His pamphlets are wide- 
ly read, but are they properly preserved? Why 
not make a book ? — 


My Summer 1n A Garpen. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. One vol., 12mo; pp. 183; 
cloth. Price, $1. Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Fragrant with rich odors from the garden, 

Charles and Polly give us a racy record of nineteen 

weeks’ experiences of happiest domestic felicity, 

in gardening and rural housekeeping. Young hus- 
bands and wives ought to read the book. 


Miriam, and other Poems. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. One vol., 12mo; pp. 106; 
= Price, $150. Boston: Fields, Osgood & 

0. 

The Quaker poet sings as sweetly now as when 
““moved”’ by the spirit twenty years ago, in the 
interest of humanity. Besides Miriam, the present 
volume contains thirteen other characteristic po- 
ems. A beautiful holiday book. 


Tue Approacnine Crists and Revolu- 
tion, and the Triumph of Religious Liberty ; the 
Dissolution of the Protestant Sects ; the Down- 
fall of American Popery, and the Reconstruction 
of Christianity in one grand Union Church in 
Harmony with American Institutions, securing 
to all the Rights of Conscience and Liberty of 
Speech; Who is Christ, and What is He? and 

hat is True Christianity ?—fully answered ac- 
cording to Scriptures, Reason, and Common 
Sense. By Dr. D. Winder. 12mo; pp. 128; pa- 
x Price, 35 cents. Cincinnati, Ohio: Pub- 
ished by the Author. 
The comprehensive title renders it unnecessary 
for us to say more save that the author seems very 


earnest and sincere. —— 


From Tuisttes—Graprs? By Mrs. 
Elioart, author of ‘“‘The Curate’s Discipline,” 
“Meg,” “St. Bedes,” etc., etc. One vol., octa- 
vo; pp. 136; pamphlet. Price, 50 cents. 


No. 352 Library of Harper & Bros, Select Novela. 
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Bessy Rane. A Novel. By Mrs. Hen- 
Wood, author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” “ Roland 
orke,” “‘ The Channings,” ete. One vol., oc- 
tavo; pp. 374; cloth. Price, $1 75. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Fiction for the hour, which, like champagne, 
stirs the passions and exhilarates the brain, to 
leave the reader’s mind in a state of bewilderment, 
and unsatisfied. 


Biocrapuies of 250 Distinguished Na- 
tional Men with Advertisements on Alternate 
Pages. By Horatio Bateman. 12mo. New 
York: John T. Giles & Co. 


Of the utility of this sort of advertising we 
know but little. Each will form his own opinion 
on the point. Such a book would no doubt be 
preserved ; but how many goods it would sell is a 
question. 


Fietp anv Forest; or, The Fortunes 
of a Farmer. By Oliver Optic, author of 
“Young America Abroad,” “The Army and 
Navy Stories,’ ‘* The Woodville Stories,” ‘‘ The 
Starry Flag Stories,” “‘ The Lake Shore Stories,” 
ete. With Fourteen Illustrations. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 288; gilt cloth. Price, $1 50. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

A book for boys, almost alive with striking pic- 
tures and stirring stories. 


Masor Jones’ Courtsure. With addi- 
tional Letters, and Thirteen Engravings from 
Original Designs by Darley. One vol., 12mo; 

. 217; paper. ce, 7 cents. Philadelphia: 
. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This is ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson come again.” And 
why not? A new generation of fun-loving readers 
are born every year, and to meet the demand a new 
edition of this comic book is printed. 

PLANE AND Pt ank; or, The Mishaps of 
a Mechanic. By Oliver Optic. With Fourteen 
Illustrations. One vol., 12mo; pp. 315; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Mr. William T. Adams—alias Oliver Optic—now 
in Europe, is a prolific writer, a second Peter Par- 
ley, and Messrs. Lee & Shepard are his publishers. 
The present volume is the second of ‘‘ The Upward 
and Onward” series. Others are in preparation. 


On Tue Hypornesis or Evotvtion: 
Physical and Metaphysical. By Prof. Edward 
D. Cope. 12mo; pp. 71; pamphlet. Price, 25 
cents. New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 
This essay was originally delivered as a lecture 

before the Evening Hour Association of Philadel- 

phia. It was published in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

It is now revised and printed complete, in pamph- 

let form, and is No. 4 of the University Series. 

Witson’s New Sretier anp ANALYZER. 
Adapted to Thorough Elementary Instruction 
in the Geography, Orthography, Formation, 
Derivation, and Uses of Words. By Marcius 
Wilson. One vol., 12mo; mie 152; boards. 
Price, 45cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
It is enough to state the names of author and 

publishers to assure the public of the merits of 

the new speller. 





A Rent rm a Croup. By Charles Le 
ver, author of ‘‘ Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dra- 
oon,” “Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,”’ ‘‘Tom 
urke, of Ours,” ‘Harry Lorrequer,” ‘ The 
Knight of Gwynne,” “‘ Arthur O’Leary,” ‘“‘ Con 
Cregan,”’ ‘Davenport Dunn,” “ Kate O’Dono- 
hue,”’ ‘“‘ Horace Templeton,” etc. One vol., oc- 
tavo; pp. 111; paper. Price, 50 cents. Phila 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
A singular title for a story; but since it is a 
work of the imagination and for the imagination, 
the more misty the better. 


Prupy Kererrmsc House. By Sophie 
May, author of “‘ Little Prudy Stories,”’ ‘“‘ Dotty 
Dimple Stories,” etc. Illustrated. One vol., 
18mo; pp. 192. Price, 75c. Lee & Shepard. 
A lively little story-book for lively little girls, in 

the usual good style of these pushing publishers. 

MiscettanrEous Poems. By William 
Bush, Chicago. Price, 15 cents. 

A small collection of poems which the author 
says ‘“‘the impartial public will find,” to be 
““marked at least with originality.” They are 
sent forth into the world ‘“‘ on Erato’s wings.” 


Lasor Stanps oN Gotpen Freer. A 
Holiday Story. By Henry Zschokke. Translated 
7 John Yeats, LL.D. One vol., 12mo; pp. 162; 
cloth gilt. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Among the best of stories, or shall we say pic 
tures, of real life among the workers? It is wor- 
thy a place in every family. 

Grorrry THE LotiARD. By Frances 
Eastwood. One vol.,12mo; pp. 342; cloth, gilt. 
Price, $1 50. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


A story with a moral, printed on fine paper, 
with large, open type, put up in showy binding; 
interesting to the young. 





In Duty Bounp. By the Author of 
‘“*Mark Warren,” ‘* Deepdale Vicarage,” ‘“ A 
Brave Life,” ete. Illustrated. One vol., oc- 
tavo; pp. 121; pamphlet. Price, 50 cents. 
Harper & Brothers. o. 350 of the Library of 
Select Novels. It is full of striking pictures. 


AppLeton’s ILtustrRaTED ALMANAC FOR 
1871. With Original Miscellany, Poems, and Il 
lustrations, and General Information. Octavo; 
pp. 48. Price, 50 cents. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

It is beautifully printed, and a credit to Amer- 


ican engraving and typography. 


Tue Warpen, and Barcuester Tow- 
ERS. By Anthony Trollope, author of the “ Vicar 
of Bullhampton,” ‘*Can You Forgive Her?” 
“Phineas Phinn,” **He Knew He Was Right,” 
“Orley Farm,” ‘“‘8mall House at Allington,” 
ete. One vol., octavo; pp. 244. Pamphlet. 
Price, 7% cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 
No. 351 of the Library of Select Novels. 

Atiantic ALMANAC, 1871. Quarto; pp. 
72. Price, 50 cents. Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Contains several of the most spirited pictures 

portraits, etc., published in very Saturday, with 

reading matter to match. 
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., CUTLINE OF 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN, 


ACCORDING TO 


PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
PHYSIOGNOMY, AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 
HE brain is 
the organ of 

the mind ; accord- 

ing to its size, 
quality, health, 
culture, and de- 
velopments will 
there be mental 
manifestation.— 

Heart, lungs, sto- 

mach, hands, feet, eyes, ears, etc., perform separate and 

specia] functions; so, different parts of the brain are al- 
lotted to different functions. The forehead is the seat of 

Intellect—the knowing faculties; the lower back-head, 

of the Affections; the side-head, of the executive, pro- 

pelling, con- - 
structive, 
and econom- 

, ical powers ; 

the top-head, 

of the moral, 
spiritual, and 
religious 3RAIN EXPOSED. 

Sentiments. And all these are 


subdivided, as seen in the pictorial 
BRAIN IN THE SKULL. head. 





THE OBSERVER. THE PHILOSOPHER, 





Between these skulls a marked difference in form will 
be observed. The male ekull is broad and heavy at the 
sides, showing force; and high at the crown, indicating 

e pride, positive- 
ness, and deter- 
mination. The 
relatively long 
back-head of the 
female indicates 
the maternaland 


<=> affectionate dis- 


positions. 

PEMALE SKULL. By the Tem- 
PERAMENTS are understood the states of the body and 
mind with respect to the predominance of different qual- 
ities. They are divided into (ist) Motive or muscular, 
(2a) Vital or nutritive, (8d) Mental or thinking, instead 
of Nervous, Bilious, Lymphatic, and Sanguine. Those 

Motive TEMPERAMENT. VITAL TEMPBRAMENT. 








VERAZZANO. WHITFIELD. 


who have the Motive temperament are powerful, tongh, 
enduring, fond of pursuits which require energy and 
authority. Those who have the Vital are fond of pleas- 





tre, enjoy good living, active occupation, and socia) life. 
The Mental temperament gives esensitiveness, mental 


MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. TEMPERAMENTS COMBINED. 
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activity, desire to think and study, and the moral feel- 
ings and refining sentiments are generally well marked. 
When these are combined equally, the person is adapted 
to study, labor, or business. 





Names and Functions of the Organs. 
DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 

No. 1, Amativeness—the faculty of connubial love, 
lends attractiveness to the opposite sex, and a desire to 
unite in wedlock and enjoy their company. Hxvcess; 
tendency to gr and licentiousness. Deficiency: 
indifference toward the other sex. 

A, Conjugal Love—the monogamic faculty, giving a 
desire to reciprocate the love of one in matrimony. 
Excess; morbid fervor of attachment. Deficiency; 
aversion to permanent union; domestic vacillation. 











No. 2, Philoprogeniti the parental feeling. 
Disposes one to give due attention to offspring. Excess ; 
LARGE. MALL. 
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idolizing children; spotling them by improper indul- 
gence. Deficiency: neglect of the young and enfeebled. 
No. 3, Friendship—the social feeling—desire for com- 
panionship, attachment, devotion to individuals. 2e- 
cess; undue fondness for friends and company. Def- 
ciency; indifference to friendly or social interests. 
No. 4, Inhabitiveness—It gives a desire for a home, 





‘GEN. scorT, CROMWELL, 
place of abode, or haven of rest. It also gives rise to love 
of country, and combined with the other social feelings 
leads to clannishness and offensive nationalism. Zwvcese: 
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undue exalting of one’s own country and home, and 
prejudice against others. Deficiency: a roving, unset- 
tled disposition ; disregard for national ties. 

No. 5, Continuity—Gives undivided and continued 
attention to one subject until it is finished. Some have 
this organ small, and get ‘*‘ too many irons in the fire.”’ 
Excess; prolixity ; absence of mind or preoccupation. 
Deficiency ; excessive fondness for variety ; restlessness. 
vacillation. 





SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


LARGE. 


SMALL. 
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E, Vitativeness—the love of life—a desire to exist. 
Pivcess ; great love of life; dread of death. Deficiency; 
indifference to life or the care of it. 

No. 6, Combativeness—def ge, force of 
character, energy, and indignation. It gives belligerency, 
Excess; & quick, fault-finding, contentious disposition. 
Deficiency ; cowardice, tameness. 

No. 7, Destructiveness—Executiveness, resolution, 
promptness, hardiness, and severity. It is a pioneer. 
Excess; maliciousness, cruelty, vindictiveness. Defi- 
ciency; passiveness, inefficiency. 

No. 8, Alimentiveness— desire for food, appetite. 
The captain of the ¢ iat departmeut rejoices at 
the sight of a good dinner, and in the eating of it. Zx- 
cess; gluttony, intemperance. Deficiency; want of appe- 
tite; indifference to food. 
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No, 9, Acq desire for property—is the 
principal element in industry, economy, and that provi- 
dential forethought which “lays up for a rainy day.” 
Excess; selfishness, avarice, covetousness. Defictency : 
wastefulness, prodigality. 

No. 10, Secretiveness—concealment, policy—the con- 
servative principle—aids acquisitiveness in the retention 
of wealth, Misdirected, or in Excess, it is a prime ele- 
ment in hypocrisy, double-dealing, evasion, and that 
equivocating spirit which is scarcely compatible with 
honesty and candor. Foxy. Deficient, it shows a want 
of reserve, tact, or policy. 

No. 11, Cautiousness — fear, prudence — apprehends 
danger—is anxious, and sometimes timid and irresolute. 
acess; cowardice, timidity. Deficiency; heedlessness, 
recklessness, imprudent haste. 








ASPIRING GROUP. 


No. 12, Approbativeness—the desire to please, to 
gain admiration and popularity. This faculty is of great 
importance in social life. It gives to the person a desire 
to cultivate the amenities of social intercourse. Excess ; 
vanity, undue sensitiveness to praise or blame. Defi- 
ciency; disregard to the opinion of others. 


LARGE, 
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No. 13, Self-Esteem—dignity, governing power, in- 
dependence, the manly and commanding spirit. Excess; 
arrogance ; imperiousness. Deficiency; self-distrust and 
depreciation. 

No. 14, Firmness—perseverance, stability, decision, 
tenacity of purpose, determination, capacity to endure. 
Excess; stubbornness, obstinacy. Deficiency. insta- 
bility, unsteadiness. 





MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

No. 15, Conscientiousness. — Justice — moral senti- 
ment, self-examination, integrity, scrupulousness in 
matters of duty, and obligation. It inclines one to hold 
to hie convictions, to be “‘yust, though the heavens 
fall. Excess ; great scrupulosity; self-condemnation, 
and undue censure. Deficiency; indifference to right or 
wrong ; equivocation. 

No. 16, Hope—looks to the future, buoys the mind 
with enthusiastic expectations of the yet-to-be. It has 
a most happy influence on the individual, and is too gen- 
erally found low in development. Let it be encouraged. 
In Excess, renders one visionary and extravagant in 
expectations. Deficient, gives the tendency to despond- 
ency and gloom. ? 


LARGE. 
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No. 17, Spirituality.—Faith, trust, and a satisfied 
state of mind, arising from a settled dependence or reli- 
ance on the nature of things, is the happy result of this 
faculty. It is an intuitive religious element, and gives 
rise to the belief in a superintending Providence. E2- 
cess; superstition, fanaticism. Deficiency: skepticism, 
incredulity. 

No. 18, Veneration—has a high moral influence upon 
the character, giving an intense aspiration for that which 
is supreme in holiness, purity, and merit. It inspires 
the mind with awe and regard for sacred subjects, for 
the agedor worthy. It‘ hungers and thirsts " for higher 
moral conditions, which is universally expressed in the 
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act of devout and sincere prayer to God. Zixcess ; idol- 
atry, undue deference for persons. Deficieney; disre- 
gard for things sacred and for the aged and venerable. 





EDWARDS. 

No. 19, Benevolence—the distributive moral feeling 

—has among its definitions the desire to do good, ten- 

derness, sympathy, charity, liberality, and philanthropy. 

Excess; morbid generosity, indiscreet philanthropy. 

Deficiency; indifference to the wants of others, lack of 
kindness and sympathy. 





PERFECTIVE GROUP. 
LARGE, 


Va 
—_— 
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No. 20. Constructiveness—the mechanical, planning, 
and tool-using faculty. It aids in the construction of 
pictures, poetry, orations, lectures, books, garments, 
houses, ships, schemes, and all employments demanding 
manual or mental dexterity, and aids the inventor. Z.c- 
cess; attempting impossibilities, impractical contriv- 
ances, Deficiency; inability to use tools, no mechanical 
skill or aptitude. 

No. 21, Ideality—the esthetic faculty, or love of the 
beautiful and perfect. It is essential in poetry, in litera- 
ture, the arts, and all that is refining and pure. Exvcess ; 
fastidiousness; romantic conceptions. Deficiency: lack 
of taste, coarseness and vulgarity. 

B, Sublimity—may also be called an organ of the im- 
agination. The stupendous in nature or art excites this 
faculty highly. In Excess, it leads to exaggeration. De- 
Jcient, it shows inability to appreciate the grand. 
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No. 22, Imitation, or AprircpE.—The copying in- 
stinct. It enables us to adapt ourselves to society by 
copying manners. It helps the actor in representing 
eharacter, and is one of the chief channels by which we 





obtain knowledge and benefit by surrounding influences. 
Hxcess; mimicry; servile imitation. Deficiency; oddi 
ty, eccentricity in ways and usages, 





No. 23, Mirthfulness—wit, humor, love of fun. It 
aids reason by ridiculing the absurd and incongruous. 
Excess ; ridicule of improper subjects, Deficiency : great 
gravity, indifference to wit and humor. 





PERCEPTIVE ORGANS. 

No. 24, Individuality, Curiosrry.—The imquisitive, 
knowledge-gathering disposition, indispensable in the 
acquisition of physical knowledge or distinctness ot 
thought. The child says * Let me see !—let me see!” 
Excess; prying curiosity and inquisitiveness. Def 
ciency ; dullness of observation. 

No, 25, Form—gives width between the eyes, and 
enables us to remember the outline shapes of things. A 
child with it large can learn the alphabet more readily 
than one having it small. It has to do with drawing. 
Excess ; undue sensitiveness to irregularity and want of 
harmony in shapes. Deficiency; a poor memory of 
faces and forms, and inability to represent them. 

No. 26, Size—enables us to measure distances and 
quantities with the eye, and is represented by two apples 
of different sizes. It judges between large and small. 
Fxcess ; annoying appreciation of size and proportion. 
Deficiency ; inability to estimate size and distance. 


SMALL, 





MEDITATIVE. 


No. 27, Weight—adapts man to the laws of gravity, 
whereby he balances and judges of the weight of things 
Excess; diaposition to climb and attempt hazardous 
feats of balancing. Deficiency; inability to judge of 
weight, or to keep the center of gravity. 

No, 28, Color.—This faculty is symbolized by the 
rainbow. Its develop t bles us to discriminate, 
and discern bues and tints, and remember colors. Zz 
cess; great fondness for colors, fastidious criticism of 
tints. Deficiency; inability to distinguish colors. 

No. 29, Order—method, arrangement, system, neat- 
ness ; is indicated on the picture by a housewife sweep 
ing. When large, it makes one very neat and tidy. 
Excess; undue neatnees. Deficiency; slovenliness, dis- 
order, and general irregularity. 

No. 30, Calculation—the power to enumerate, reck- 
on, etc., shown by a sum in long division. ces: 
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disposition to count and “reckon” everything. Defi- 
ciency : lack of comprehension in relations of numbers. 





CAPT. COOK. DR. KANE. 

No. 31, Locality—the exploring faculty — love of 
travel and ability to remember places ; is very well illus- 
trated by a traveler on horseback near a guideboard. 
Frcess; an unsettled, roving disposition. Deficiency; 
poor memory of places, liability to lose the way. 





LITERARY FACULTIES. 
SMALL, 
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No. 32, Eventuality — the historic faculty. Some 
people “ talk like a book;” are full of anecdotal lore, 
and can relate occurrences, and have a good memory. 
A book of history illustrates this orgau. Zivcess; tedi- 
ous relation of facts and stories. Deficiency; poor 
memory of events. 

No. 33, Time—gives a consciousness of duration, 
tells the time of day, helps the memory with dates, and 
music. It is represented by an hour-glase and watch. 
Excess ; undue particularity in matters relating to time ; 
drumming with foot or fingers in company to mark time 
of music, cic. Deficiency; inability to remember dates 
or keep time. 

No. 34, Tune—the musical instinct. Ability to com- 
pose, remember and distinguish musical sounds ; is pic- 
torially defined by a lady playing on a harp or lyre. 
Excess ; disposition to sing, whistle, or play at improper 
times and places. Deficiency: inability to distinguish or 
appreciate music. 

No. 35, Language—located in the brain above and 





MILTON. 
behind the eye, and, when very large, forces the eye for- 
ward and downward, forming a sack as it were under 
it; when the organ of Language is small, the eye appears 








to be sunken more deeply in the head, and this fullness 
or sack-like appearance does not exist. ZHacess; redun 


dancy of words, garrulity. Deficiency; lack of verbal 
expression. 





REASONING ORGANS. 
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No. 36, Causality—-the ability to comprehend princi- 
ples and to think abstractly, to understand the why-and- 
wherefore of things, and to synthetize. It is represent- 
ed by a picture of Newton observing a falling apple. His 
endeavor to explain the cause of that simple fact is said 
to have led to the discovery of the law of gravitation. 
Pxcess ; too much theorizing and impracticable philoso- 
phy. Deficiency; inability to think, plan, or reason. 

No. 37, Comparison—the analyzing, criticising, illus. 
trating, comparing, inquisitive, adapting faculty, is rep- 
resented by a chemist experimenting in his laboratory. 
Excess; captious criticism, unnecessary or improper 
contrasts. Deficiency; inability to reason by analogy 
or ilJustration. 

C, Human Nature—the power to discern motives, 
character, and qualities. This intuttive faculty is shown 
by two men in conversation, one of whom is devoid of 
it, while the other, who has it large, reads his motives. 
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Excess; violent personal prejudice, offensive criticism 
of character. Deficiency, easy, indiscriminating con- 
fidence in everybody. 

D, Suavity.—Agreeabl , tendency to speak and 
act in a mellow, persuasive manner—to put a smooth 
surface on rough affairs, and say disagreeable things 
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agreeably, and without giving offense. Hixvcess ; affecta- 
tion, blarney. Deficiency ; want of smoothness and ease 
of manner. 





